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THE BROWNING LEAF. 


For some States the shooting season has not yet opened, 
while in others it has half gone. From different localities 
come varying reports indicating that in parts of the West 
and the Northwest the shooting for pinnated and sharp- 
tail grouse—commonly called chickens—has been a great 
disappo:ntment, while in a few localities the birds are re- 
ported to have appeared in goodly numbers. In many por- 
tions of the East the ruffed grouse are said to be fairly 
plenty, while in southern New England, Long Island and 
New Jersey, quail promise greater abundance than for 
years. Woodcock, on the other hand, are almost un- 
known, and even from northern New England, where 
by this time the birds should be stirring about, reports of 
their numbers are very discouraging. 

However, it is as yet too early to express definite 
opinions as to the prospects for any birds except the 
prairie grouse. The shooting for these birds is over, for 
by this time they have become wild and well able to take 
care of themselves. Those species which are sought for in 
cover, however, have as yet hardly been pursued. The 
weather has been too warm to admit of much hard work 
being done. There have been no frosts to kill the leaves 
and cut down the weeds and grasses, and as yet shooting 
is more or less of a labor. Men and dogs alike suffer 
from the heat, and though, in this autumn of 1902, there 
will be little complaint of dry weather to prevent the dogs 
from working on the birds, it is still true that even in the 
States where the season has already opened there has 
been little cover shooting. 

A month hence the story will be different. By that time 
cr-sp frosts will have nipped the ripened vegetation and 
the trees will be nearly bare. Cold blasts from the north 
will sweep along the leaves in hurrying clouds, heaping 
them up in windrows in the corners of the fences or on 
the borders of the swamps. There will be tang in the air 
which renders each breath of it exhilarating, and man 
and dog, feeling the inspiration of the season, work earn- 
estly over fields, along hillsides, and through swamps, en- 
joying every step taken, keenly alert for scent or sound or 
sight that may betoken the presence of game. 

True, the landscape then will have lost much of its 
present beauty. No longer shall we see on tree and 
shrub and vine the gorgeous patches of red and yellow 
and orange that meet our eyes to-day. The flaming colors 
will have disappeared, and in their place there will be only 
the neutral tints of gray twig masses, or the somber brown 
of the fallen leaf. But then we may see a long way 
through vistas of swamp or wood now hidden by foliage. 
The eye may detect the dog far beyond the distance at 
which his soft tread can be heard rustling among the dry 
leaves. If a bird gets up never so quietly, he is likely to 
be seen, though the cedars and pines which grow along 
the hillside, and often the thick masses of naked twigs of 
deciduous trees, call for that instant work which brings 
into play readiness, faith and judgment. But if all these 
work together for good, the shooter is likely to hear after 
his shot the light thump followed by the drumming sound 
among the fallen leaves which tells him that he has 
wrought well, and that the noble grouse is his. 

Then, for most of the land, the wanderings of ruffed 
grouse and quail are over, and these birds have found 
their winter quarters and have settled down to them. 
Then, too, the last flight of the woodcock is likely to take 
place during some cold November storm, at the end of 
which the greater portion of the birds disappear for the 
winter, though sometimes a few stragglers may be found 
idling about the warm spring spots much later—even up 
to Christmas time. 

Is there anything more delightful than a journey afield 
during November? To be abroad in the open air, to see 
the good dogs work, to have the occasional excitement of 





birds, of which we should all like to kill a few, to eat 
luncheon stretched out at ease beside some spring or 
brook—in the shade of a noble oak or chestnut, if the sun 
is too warm, or in the sun if the air is chill—to stop and 
gossip with the friendly farmer, to drink the cider or eat 
the apples which he kindly offers; and then as the sun 
falls low in the western sky, to turn our faces homeward 
and trudge across fields, or along the pleasant roads, while 
we talk over the incidents of the day! 

And then when the house is reached and guns are put 
away and dogs attended to, the wolfish appetite is satisfied 
and a little time is spent at ease before the blazing logs, 
with a feeling of contentment hardly to be matched by 
anything in life. 

A day so spent is worth remembering. 





GOOD HEALTH AND GOOD TEMPER. 


THE advocates of healthful recreation to be derived 
from the many kinds of approved sports of field and 
stream, dwell in the main on the personal advantages 
accruing to the participants. The physical and mental 
benefits of it are treated as being within personal limita- 
tions. Indiv:dualism is accepted as compassing the sub- 
ject in full, and therefore as being distinct from any mat- 
ter of social significance. The doctrine of individualism 
is sound so far as it goes, but in relation to a man as a 
member of society and the duties which appertain to him 
as such member, it is but a small part of the whole. 

Beside the individual obligation to maintain a sound 
mind in a sound body which a man owes to himself, and 
further to respect the vested rights of society at large, 
there are also the moral obligations which he naturally 
assumes as husband, father, son, brother, friend and citi- 
zen. Statute and common law have very little to do with 
making the individual useful or beloved. And yet the 
gist of the whole matter is embodied in the Golden Rule. 
It does justice to one’s self and all others. 

Any man, irritable and snarly from being out of sorts, 
is not an exemplar for his children, is not.a good com- 
panion for his friends, nor is he a just master for his 
employees. Yet without recreation, the man who carries 
the burdens of business in the same narrow channel year 
after year, is sure to have impaired nerves sooner or later. 
All kinds of petty ills follow as a consequence. Then the 
sufferer’s disposition, though naturally amiable, changes in 
greater or lesser degree for the worse. He is conscious 
of his physical ill feeling, while unconscious of his changed 
social character. He does not see himself as others see 
He may allude to the mental and physical disturb- 
ances as a “bad spell,” or to a feeling of being “out of 
sorts.” He rarely ever considers that the disturbance of 
his being is the protest of overtaxed nerves and brain, or 
the protest of the general organism against physical 
If he is one of the few who rightfully considers 
the matter. it is long odds that he ignores the cause, and 
takes the chances that at least the effects will be no worse. 
The bad spells may occur at wide intervals of time at 
first. Occurring more and more frequently, in time they 
become constant. Peevishness is then sure to supervene, 
and it, at first an incident of physical or mental disturb- 
ance, by indulgence at length, develops into habitual ill 
temper. In the latter stage, the victim gives little heed 
and cares less for the social or domestic amenities. He 
values his friend chiefly as one who will listen to a minute 
rehearsal of all his bodily ills, all his infinity of business 
troubles, and all the vagaries of pessimistic views on mat- 
ters in general. He is abnormal, but he does not know 
it. He has not a sound mind in a sound body. All who 
are associated with him, at home or elsewhere, are un- 
wholesomely affected by the contact. His irritability be- 
gets resentment and enmity in his subordinates; it cools 
or detaches friendships, and if it does not wholly break up 
his home life, it engenders much unnecessary pain and 
sorrow in it. 

The overworked brain and body, with no hours or days 
devoted specially to their recuperation, is the source of 
nearly all the nervous ills, and many of the physical ills 


him. 


neglect. 


of man. If the effects were confined to the individual, the- 


responsibilities would have only an individual scope; 
but, being so wide-reaching, the moral obligations of the 
individual as a member of society, cannot be justly 
zs ‘ 


‘In ‘no other matter is prevention so superior to cure, 


Make the days good day by day so that no evil days will 
follow. Give the mind and body opportunities for re- 
laxation and restoration by nature’s own methods, by 
living according to her methods. The woods, fields and 
waters contain the preventives and oftentimes the cures 
tor overworked minds and stagnant bodies, free to all 
who will partake. 


NON-EXPORT GAME LAWS. 


THE correspondent, whose querulous questionings about 
the non-resident and non-export laws of Virginia and 
North Carolina are signed “Non-Resident,” lives in New 
Jersey, and such complaint as he makes come with ex- 
tremely poor taste from that State. No Jerseyman may 
expect sympathy for his woes at the hands of the Vir- 
ginians or the North Carolinians, because he h'mself 
treats them in the same way, only “more so.” New Jersey 
demands of the non-resident that he shall pay a $10 
license fee for the privilege of shocting a quail, and then 
he is not allowed to take it home with him. Before New 
jersey may with grace, not to say decency, complain of 
Virginia, it must change its own system, and do as it 
would be done by. 

There are in this country two systems of non-export 
One permits the taking out of a 
amount of game, accompanied by the owner. 
prohibits exportation altogether. In the practice of those 
States where the first system prevails, experience has 
demonstrated that the modified restriction is qu te suffi- 
cient to accomplish the purpose of the statute, which is to 
cut off the marketing of game. the 
game carried home by the visiting sportsman is not in 
such quantity as to be a factor in the problem of protec 
tion. This is only another way of saying that absolute 
prohibition is not essential. 
tected without it. The deprivation it imposes upon the 
non-resident sportsman has no good reason. The law 
would accomplish the purpose without it. This is the con- 
sideration which renders the law so obnoxious. If ab- 
solute prohibition of export were essential to game preser- 
vation, the sportsman who is deprived of the satisfaction 
of carrying his birds home to his family could not com- 
plain. But the condition is not an essential one; and 
it is this which provokes a rebellious spirit in the victim 
of the New Jersey law. He reflects that he might be per- 
mitted to take his game home with him, and the New 
Jersey game fields would be not a whit the poorer; and he 
is human enough to resent the law as an imposition. 

Since this absolute prohibition of export is not neces- 
sary, and since it works hardship by the deprivation of 
privileges which might reasonably be accorded to the 
visiting sportsman, the New Jersey law should be 
amended. So should the law of Pennsylvania and those 
of Virginia and North Carolina and other States which 
sportsmen visit for shooting. These laws as they stand 
now are in conflict with the interests not only of the visit- 
ing sportsman, but of the transportation companies which 
get revenue from sportsmen’s travel and of hotels and 
camps which entertain sportsmen. Their repeal would be 
“good business.” 


limited 
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game laws. 


This being insured 


Game may be and is pro- 


The New Jersey game law was designed to protect 
the flicker at all times, but the birds are shot by 
thousands this season just as they were last year; and 
the shooters go free because of the ambiguity of the 
statute. No one but a lawyer, or one who has made a 
special study of the idiosyncracies of legislatures when 
dealing with game, could reasonably be expected to know 
what the law really intended with respect to these birds. 
In one section it is said that no birds other than game 
birds may ever be killed, and a list is given of the birds 
whieh are game, the flicker not being included among 
them. According to the section then, the flicker is pro- 
tected at all times. But another section says that the 
flicker may not be killed “excepting dur‘ng the months of 
September and October.” This provision is interpreted as 
permissive of flicker shooting in the months named; but 
such an implication of a permission to shoot cannot nullify 
the direct prohibition contained in the other section. 
Neyertheless, because of the innocent intent of shooters 
who may honestly be misled by the September and 
October clause, certain of the New Jersey justices refuse 
to hold the flicker shooters who are brought before them, 
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Che Sportsman TGourist. 
Tales of the Frontier. 


V.— Witcher. 


STRANGE characters were occasionally met on the 
frontier. 

As the straggling lines of the first settlements crawled 
further and further into the wilderness—following the 
streams and lakes in quest of the timber so indispensable 
to the first comers of the invading race—wide intervals 
for a time separated the scattered hamlets; and where, in 
the endeavor to establish comfortable homes, each was de- 
pendent upon the other, the most democratic equality pre- 
vailed, and individuality was at a premium, 

Little of social hypocrisy was evident, and where, as 
Paddy contended, “one man was just as good as an- 
other, and a blanked sight better,” education touched el- 
bows with ignorance, and superstitions supposed to have 
been buried long syne upreared their heads and clamored 
for recognition. 

In the occasional visits of the frontiersman to the 
friendly fireside of a neighbor he paid tribute in the con- 
versational coin at his command, and most surprising 
statements often circulated at par, all unquestioned. 

My good friend, Jim R. kindly informed us that before 
his journey across the mountains into Kentucky, Daniel 
Boone had carved his name in the bark of a bg tree near 
Jim’s old home in Virginia, and that he himself had often 
read the carved legend of long ago, “Daniel Boone: 1492.” 

Another philosopher with a wonderful memory for 
historic incidents explained to us how events occurred in 
the turbulent old days, “When Old Cromwallis walked 
into the Diet o’ Worms.” 

But in the life of the sturdy pioneer, legend, history 
and even politics took a back seat in the presence of the 
burning question of the proper time of the waxing or 
wan-ng of the moon in which to kill hogs; or to lay the 
rails of a worm fence. For, be it known to the be- 
nighted readers of Forest AND StreAM that the pork of 
a pig killed in “the wrong time of the moon” will shrivel 
up in the frying pan till Piggy could pass muster as a 
small porcupine; and the bottom rail of a worm fence 
laid in the same unfortunate period would sink into the 
bosom of Mother Earth till something like the diamond 
crill of the miner was necessary to locate it; whle the 
happy porker, butchered at the right moment in the 
moon’s phases, swelled up in the cooking dish to some- 
thing near the size of a grizzly bear; and the worm fence. 
laid at the right time, defied gravitation and towered 
heavenward, warning to all marauding foes. 

A party of front.ersmen, gathered at the house of a 
reighbor discussed these questions one evening until mid- 
night in the presence of a silent young stranger who on 
his journey was sharing the hospitality of the settler for 
the night, and when about to separate for the night some 
one asked the opinion of the guest. He replied that in 
regard to the pork question he could not say; but as to 
the laying of fence rails he was posted. When his family 
first came into the wilderness, in utter disregard of the 
kindly warnings of neighbors, his father had begun laying 
rails for a fence around a field at precisely the wrong 
time of the moon; and when the fence was half built 
sickness had delayed the work until the sign in the moon 
was just right; and when then the fence was promptly 
finished, all were amazed to note that the rails first laid 
settled into the ground, and the last half of the fence 
rose until all around the field yawned a gap between the 
rails big enough for the exit of a yearling bull. 

All these interesting problems of every-day life were 
occasionally dwarfed, however, by the unseemly pranks of 
witches. 

Only an occasional pioneer was cognizant of their noc- 
turnal doings; but their cantankerous pranks seemed to 
range from the mischievous “charming” of an old hunter's 
rifle until its deadly bullet failed to harm agy living 
creature—but which readily yielded to proper inc#ntations 
—to the hellish performances which even the all-potent 
horseshoe seemed powerless to prevent. 

On the south shore of Spirit Lake, Iowa, stood an old 
grist mill, owned by a queer character named Peters, who 
seemed to have more bother and trouble with witches than 
fell to the lot of most of the pioneers. 

The old man owned a singular looking pebble which, he 
claimed, when placed in a hat, and the hat held close to 
the face of some gifted seer, sent forth a glow of strange 
light which enabled the fortunate observer to “read the 
past, present and future” at a rate which discounted the 
advertising clairvoyant. He had sense enough to know 
that he himself could see nothing in the pebble; but he 
was continually on the hunt for some one who could. 

The old miller had his share of human nature. and 
in occasional quarrels with his neighbors would doubtless 
have been worsted save for the friendly intervention of a 
lovely female, unseen to the eyes of the profane, but who, 
the old man contended, kept watch and ward over him 
to protect him from the machinations of his foes. 

A graceless trapper named Dan Bellows used to play 
upon the credulity of the old pioneer, peering into his hat 
at the old man’s pebble, while second-hand visions of 
female loveliness danced before the eyes of the old miller: 
and, for a time at least, he felt safe from the malice of 
his enemies. 

One day two men brought a bag of corn to the mill to 
be ground, and while the work was going busily on to the 
satisfaction of both the miller and his customers, suddenly 
the wheel began to be checked in its revolutions, and the 
mill stone to run slow, and more slowly as the startled 
miller raised the mill stone, shut off the feed and ran 
to the mill gate to see that it still remained open to its 
full extent ; while in spite of his utmost care the bewitched 
machinery seemed to be fast in the slowly tightening grip 
of some unseen and devilish hand. 

After exhausting all the resources of his skill, the old 
man finally, with a tremendous oath, shut down the mill 
gate, and, in spite of the protestations of his anxious 
customers, started for the house, declaring that he. would 
do no more that day, as it was of no use whatever to at- 


tempt anything more when annoyed by witches in such 
hellish fashion. : 


at 


The beautiful female guardian, even, seemed powerless 
against witches, and, completely discouraged, the old man 
gave up the job. : } 

‘Left alone, his customers, whose grist was now neither 
corn nor meal, crawled down into the pit containing the 
mill wheel, and through a crack in the circular box or 
frame inclosing the buckets of the wheels, detected an 
obstruction at the end of one of the buckets, the nature 
of which they could not determine. 

After long persuasion they finally prevailed upon the 
old miller to open the wheel box, when, squarely against 
the end of one of the buckets, and wedging more and 
more tightly in place as it was being gradually ground 
away in the slow revolutions of the wheel inside the 
smooth round box, was found a buffalo fish, estimated 
to weigh full thirty pounds. 

It was the first witch the old miller ever really got his 
hands on. ORIN BELKNAP. 


A Trip to the High Sierras. 


For several years I had felt a strong desire to visit 
that section of the Sierras that in Tulare county cul- 
mintes in the grand crests of Mts. Goddard and Whit- 
ney. The many happy days I had spent in the sixties in 
the more northern sections lingered lovingly in my 
memory, redolent with the scent of the fir pine and 
tamarack, and now, though the lapse of time had dimmed 
my vision and robbed my limbs of their youthful elas- 
ticity, I still longed to look upon them once again. 
Never, however, until the present year had conditions 
been sufficiently favorable to justify even the hope of 
its realization; but in June I received a letter from an 
old boyhood friend, S. Frank Dexter, of Pawtucket, 
R. I., who was in Los Angeles, suggesting that we make 
the trip together. Nothing could have pleased me bet- 
ter, and a reply promply brought him to my home in 
Oakland, where immediately preparations for the trip 
were made, khaki suits, fishing tackle, ammunition for 
a .30-40 rifle and a Scott 12-bore shotgun were secured, 
although we did not expect to do much shooting, and on 
July 18 we took the morning train for Visalia. 

South of Livermore Valley we passed through the 
great cattle ranges of Lux and Miller. In some portions 
the fat beeves were standing up to their knees in alfalfa, 
and in others many acres were flooded from the irri 
gating ditches, making large ponds, where thousands 
of ibis, stilts, pelicans, and other aquatic birds found a 
congenial home. Still further south the country became 
so extremely barren that reclamation seemed impossible; 
the overflow was like a street puddle, without a vestige 
of green along the banks. The sage and grease brush, 
nowhere more than three or four inches high, was so 
thickly scattered that it hardly changed the color of the 
granite-like soil, and an occasional jack rabbit or a 
soaring buzzard was the only sign of animal life visible 
from the train. 

This dreary section, more barren it seemed to me than 
even the Mojave desert, extended for at least fifty miles, 
but as we approached Hanford it rapidly improved, and 
from that on until we rolled into Visalia at 4 P. M. there 
was a continuous panorama of broad grain fields and 
orchards laden with fruits. Here a carriage awaited us, 
and we were driven to the residence of Mr. John Hunt- 
ley, a wealthy rancher living about two miles from town, 
to whom we had letters of introduction. 

The house, which was approached by an avenue of 
fan-palms, was admirably adapted to temper the ex- 
cessive heat that often prevails there. Broad verandas 
surrounded each story, grapevines and running roses 
shaded the windows, and towering above all were the 
magnificent oaks that almost covered the edifice. 

Mr. Huntley received us very cordially, and after a 
generous dinner, we all adjourned to the upper veranda, 
where we could view the surrounding country as we sat 
smoking in our easy chairs. The prospect was certainly 
a charming one. As far as the eye could reach in every 
direction was a park-like country, covered with a green 
carpet of alfalfa and salt grass, studded with immense 
oaks and cottonwoods, beneath which hundreds of sleek 
cattle were grazing or dozing in the grateful shade. 
Only to the east was this view broken, where sixty miles 
away the great peaks of the sierras thrust their bare 
granite summits up into the heavy masses of black 
threatening clouds that, even at this season, enshroud 
the lofty range and illuminate the night with vivid 
flashes of lightning. 

In the morning we returned to town and purchased 
cur supplies for the trip—a pack saddle, blankets, pro- 
visions, cooking utensils, etc.—and returned in the after- 
noon, where we found Mr. H, had brought in a pack 
animal for our use, and everything was soon in readiness 
for our departure the next day. 

Daylight found’ us already stirring, and after dis- 
patching a hearty breakfast, we bade our generous 
friends good-by, packed our horse, and turned our faces 
toward the distant mountains. For the first ten miles 
the country was much like that just described, broken 
here and there by sluggish streams whose banks were a 
tangle of willows, alders and cottonwood, woven by wild 
grapevines into a jungle as impenetrable as the cane- 
brakes of the South. Large orchards of apricots, ap- 
ples, peaches and plums were passed at intervals, whose 
trees were breaking down beneath the weight of fruit. 
while in the swales the cattails, 10 or 12 feet high, all 
bespoke the rich character of the soil. What a splendid 
country for elk, deer, antelope and bear this must have 
been in those halcyon days “before the gringo came!” 

The morning air was exhilarating, and we trudged 
along on foot with a step as elastic as a schoolboy out 
for a holiday, but alas! this enviable condition was as 
evanescent as the dew that sparkled upon the foliage 
about us. Noon found us in the midst of yellow stub- 
ble and hog wallow lands, the dust ankle deep, a scorch- 
ing sun, water, shade and houses so far apart that they 
seemed like oases in the desert, and the whole outfit 
completely demoralized. Suffering extremely from thirst 
and heat, we drew up to a house where the occupants 
were absent, but who had fortunately left the pump in 
good working order, and for three hours we lay in the 
shade waiting for the sun to go down. 

Late that night we arrived at Lemon Cove, sixteen 


miles from Visalia. This little settlement is in what is 
known as the “thermal belt,” where the climate is less 
variable than at Visalia and frost is hardly known. The 
soil is rich, well adapted to the citrus fruits, and is rapidly 
being planted with orange and lemon trees, that mature 
their fruit at least a month earlier than at Los Angeles. 
The thermometer at the hotel indicated 100 degrees at 
g o'clock, and the rooms were like ovens, so that, tired 
as we were, sleep until toward morning was impossible. 

We were glad to get out of Lemon Cove. The snow 
banks that were now visible on the slopes of some of the 
peaks were far more attractive than the fruit-laden orange 
and olive orchards of the sweltering foothills, and al- 
though we had lost some of the enthusiasm of the pre- 
vious morning, we plodded along as vigorously as ever 
for fifteen miles, until we reached Three Rivers, the 
last settlement before entering the mountains. Here we 
found the first detachment of troops, that are in charge 
of the Giant Forest Park, although we had not yet 
reached the park line. Three Rivers consisted of a gen- 
eral store, a blacksmith shop and two or three dwellings 
and is located at the junction of three forks of the 
Kaweah River. The crystal, fast-flowing streams from 
the range here replaced the sluggish, dirty waterways of 
the valley, and in one embowered pool, surrounded by 
rocks, but having a bottom of soft sand sparkling with 
mica, a haunt fit for a naiad, we enjoyed a most refresh- 
ing bath. 

A mile above town we found the supply camp of the 
park cavalry, where we were received and entertained in 
the most hospitable manner, and from this on, whenever 
we met the park guards, we experienced nothing but the 
most courteous treatment from both officers and men. 

We were in no hurry to start the next day; our sur- 
roundings were quite pleasant, and although the alti- 
tude was now nearly 2,000 feet, there was but little shade 
along the road, and the heat was neariy as oppressive as 
we found it at Lemon Cove; but as the sun went down 
we packed our horse late in the afternoon and went on 
eleven miles to a water trough well within the park limit, 
where we encamped for the night, spreading our blan- 
kets by the roadside. The grade here was quite steep, 
and as there was no water on either side, this was a 
favorite camping place for freighters taking supplies to 
the bridge and road builders, and also to the giant forest. 
There was no grass for our horse, and he was obliged 
to content himself with the refuse hay that the freighters 
had leit. Our breakfast was cooked on a rude but in- 
genious‘rock furnace built into the bank near the trough. 

Early in the forenoon of the next day we came to a 
small squad of cavalry encamped at the first really cold 
water we had found on the trip, and being warmly wel- 
comed, we passed most of the day with them. Their 
tents were pitched by a spring so cold, pure and abun- 
dant in its volume that it would have delighted the heart 
of old Kingfisher. Being within the park, no shooting 
was allowed, and as we rested nearby in the shade, a 
mother mountain quail led her brood of little ones, 
which were about the size of sparrows, down to the edge 
of the water, within a few feet of us. 

Again we started late in the day, and just before dusk 
arrived at the principal encampment, where Capt. Bar- 
ton, superintendent of the park, and a splendid specimen 
of the American soldier, had his headquarters. Here 
our guns were sealed, and after spending a social half 
hour, and enjoying a good cigar with the genial captain, 
we pushed on toward the marble fork of the Kaweah. 
Heavy forest had now taken place of the brush-covered 
hills. The elevation of 6,000 feet brought with it an 
atmosphere of most refreshing coolness, the aroma of 
the pine, the fir and the sequoia filled our nostrils like 
the fumes of wine, and the excellent heavily shaded 
Government road upon which we were now traveling all 
combined to make this the most enjoyable day we had 
experienced on the trip. 

Crossing the divide that led down to Marble Fork, we 
found the road for at least two miles had been cut 
through ledges of very handsome blue-veined marble, 
much resembling the article formerly brought so ex- 
tensively from Italy. 

It was nearly 10 o'clock, and very dark, when we 
reached the bridge that had been recently thrown over 
the Marble Fork, and where a large gang of laborers 
were still engaged in blasting out the roadway on the 
further side. We could see their illuminated tents on 
either side of the road among the trees, and there were 
several camp-fires burning, around which a number of 
men were sitting. We endeavored to get some horse 
feed from the contractor, but he refused to sell hay ex- 
cept by the bale, or less than a sack of grain, and as 
none of them seemed inclined to interest themselves in 
our behalf beyond showing us where we could get 
water, we once more made our bed in the road, and our 
horse went without food. This was the only instance 
on the trip where our reception left an unpleasant im- 
pression upon us. 

We were now iairly into the mountains. The wagon 
load ended at the bridge, and the next morning found 
us ascending a steep ridge by a trail that three miles 
beyond brought us to Camp Sierra at the edge of the 
Giant Forest. This is the most southerly as well as the 
most extensive of all the sequoia or big tree groves, 
fifty miles in length by an extreme breadth of eight 
miles. Here are found several thousand sequoias, in- 
terspersed among sugar pine, red, yellow and silver fir. 
The largest known tree, the General Sherman, is found 
here—largest, but not highest, being 42 feet in diameter 
and 285 feet high. A singular fact about the big trees is 
that in a wild state they are only found at an altitude of 
about 6,500 feet, but numerous thrifty specimens can be 
found in Visalia and other towns that have an elevation 
of less than 300 feet, where they seem to thrive greatly 
under cultivation. 

There were many prostrate giants scattered through 
the forest that had apparently been lying there for ages, 
as this wood under ordinary conditions is almost in- 
destructible, and in one of these whose heart had 
been burned out,.making a room 30 by to feet in area, 
a trapper had passed two winters alone nearly twenty 
years ago. A shelf and some vestige of his couch were 
still in evidence. There was another tree still standing, 
and in a healthy condition, with a hollow in it lar, 
enough, had it been prostrate, to have driven a prairie 
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schooner and six yoke of cattle through it for at least 
100 feet. One thing that astonished me was their ability 
to grow very closely together without detrimental effect. 
In several instances I saw trees that were at least 15 
feet in diameter and perfect twins in appearance, whose 
trunks 100 feet from the ground were less than two feet 
apart, although at that point they were not less than 
8 feet in diameter. According to John Muir, of glacial 
fame, who is the best authority that we have upon the 
sequoias, many of these trees are over 5,000 years old. 
He counted the annual rings of one until he passed the 
4,000 mark, after which the growth was so slow that they 
could only be distinguished by a microscope.. Shades 
of our Simian ancestors! what strange feelings we ex- 
perienced when gazing at a living thing that was a 
stately tree when Joseph was sold into Egypt and Xerxes 
spanned the Hellespont with his bridge of boats; a tree 
that was older than the Pyramids and that antedated the 

lory of Nineveh and Babylon. All around stood pines, 
firs and cedars, moss-grown and decayed, giving every 
indication of extremely old age, and yet the great 
sequoias that counted their years by thousands to the 
others’ hundreds, looked as fresh and vigorous as a 
sapling, their beautiful light brown bark free from all 
fungus and their limbs crowded with foliage. 

Sierra Camp, where we passed several very pleasant 
days, was one of the most charming spots we visited. 
Although situated within the ‘park, it is private property, 
under United States patent before the park was set aside 
for public use. The camp is managed by Messrs. Broder 
and Hopping, who are not only thorough mountaineers, 
but also understand perfectly the art of catering to the 
public. The result is that it is the most popular resort 
in that section, largely patronized by the Sierra Club, 
and while we were there we had the pleasure of meeting 
men of world-wide reputation, including John Muir, 
Prof. C. Hart Merriam, of Washington, D. C.; Wm. 
Keith, the best scenic painter of California; Historian 
Hittell, and two or three others almost as well known. 

There were no houses at Sierra Camp, but quite a 
number of tents, one large one where meals were fur- 
nished at 35 cents each to all who desired them, and 
smaller tents for the use of those wishing to stay there, 
and for which a small rental was charged. Close by and 
belonging to the camp was one of the meadows, a 
characteristic feature of the Sierras, containing eight 
or ten acres, with plenty of water and grass knee high, 
where the stock was pastured. 

We made one side excursion from here to the Marble 
Fork, which abounds with rainbow trout, and enjoyed 
our first taste of these delicious trout fresh from their 
native waters. Here we passed two nights, camping in 
a meadow half a mile from the river and returning on the 
third day to Sierra Camp, where we found a party of over 
fifty members of the Sierra Club, including all the celeb- 
rities above mentioned; several professors and many 
students of the two California colleges, had arrived dur- 
ing our absence from King’s River Canyon. They 
were well supplied with pack and saddle animals, and 
had been in the mountains for four or five weeks. That 
evening an immense camp-fire was lighted, around 
which we all sat until after 10 o'clock, listening to vocal 
and instrumental music by the club and short addresses 
from John Muir, and Dr. Merriam, Mr. Muir giving us 
some facts about the sequoias, and the Doctor dwell- 
ing upon the difficulties that were attending the utiliza- 
tion of Mr. Carnegie’s munificent gift to the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

The next morning D. and I went to Moro Rock, three 
miles distant, over a trail heavily shaded by pines and 
firs, mingled with the great sequoias. The rock re- 
sembles the Great South Dome of Yosemite, but is 
only about half its size, and commands one of the finest 
views for the altitude that can be found in the Sierras! 
forest, peak, cafion and stream stretch away before the 
vision to the west until they culminate in the San Joa- 
quin Plains. We did not attempt to reach the top, leav- 
ing that for those in whose younger blood the “Excelsior” 
ambition still exists in a state of abnormal activity; but 
halted just below the summit, where the view must have 
been nearly as fine. As we descended we heard a crash 
and snort in the brush, and D. caught a glimpse of a 
brown moving body crossing the trail at the foot of the 
rock. “There goes a deer,” he shouted, but a moment 
later the thicket parted, and a brown bear went lumber- 
ing along the timbered slope not 100 yards away. He 
was considerably agitated, and had evidently struck 
our scent, as he crossed the trail. Our guns were sealed 
and at camp, and as no shooting is allowed in the park, 
his great haste was entirely unnecessary. On our return 
trip we gathered a large bouquet of rather small but 
beautiful tiger lilies, with a perfume like a rose, and also 
several of the exquisite snow flowers. At the camp we 
fcund Mr, O’Neill, Professor of Chemistry at the Cali- 
fornia University, who gave us dried specimens of the 
rare golden trout from Whitney Creek still retaining 
much of the brilliant coloring that distinguishes them 
as the most beautiful of their race. , 

The next morning we departed for Alta, eleven miles 
distant, and 3,000 feet higher. It was with regret that 
we left Sierra Camp. Its attractive surroundings, ad- 
mirable management and its waters the purest and cold- 
est we had yet found, endeared it to all who found their 
way into this gem of the mountains. 

The grade of the trail soon became very steep, and 
in less than four miles we passed out of the sequoia belt. 
The higher we got the more numerous became the 
meadows, and at each of these we invariably found one or 
more flocks of mountain quail, many of which were still 
very young, and in one instance I carefully removed two 
of the fluffy little innocents from the trail to prevent 
their being trodden upon, as they could have been only 
a few hours old. 

Early in the afternoon we made camp in a grove of 
firs at the edge of the Alta meadows, where we were 
joined later by the Sierra Club party from Sierra Camp. 
Directly in front was Mt. Kaweah, the highest peak in 
this section, whose scarred and riven outlines gave strik- 
ing evidence of the destructive power of glacial action. 
Dr. Merriam had with him a very fine camera, of which 
he was so careful that —- traveling on horseback 


- ing the base of this noble peak into the shadow, he took 


several pictures of it for himself and for artist Keith. 
With the party were three ladies, who, having done the 
Kings River country dressed in a kind of bloomer cos- 
tume and riding men’s saddles, were now on their way 
with brave old historian-Hittell to attempt the ascent of 
Mt. Whitney. Seventy-two years old, but hardier than 
most meh who are a quarter of a century younger, Mr. 
Hittell finds the fascinations of the Sierras as irresistible 
as ever, and almost every year finds him exploring some 
new district. 

There were no fish to be had here, and our meal for 
that night was one of bacon, friend onions, flapjacks and 
black coffee, while the small boughs of the silver fir 
furnished a couch that in our tired condition wooed us 
to the sweetest of slumbers. 

Not until we reached Alta did we find the meadows 
clothed in their full floral beauty, a picture which once 
seen can never be forgotten. Flowers in untold thou- 
sands, red, yellow, purple, blue, white, with almost 
every intermediate shade, lupins, columbines, shooting 
stars, the tawny tiger, and the creamy Mariposa lilies, 
with a host of others whose names we know not, were 
spread before us in a lavish display that I have never 
seen surpassed. These meadows, of which we saw at 
least a score during our subsequent wanderings, varied 
in size from one to ten acres, all the finer ones being at 
an altitude of at least 9,000 feet. Most of them had some 
charm peculiarly their own, but all seemed equally beau- 
tiful. In some there were acres solid with a single color, 
and other acres nearby where another color only could 
be found; next perhaps a meadow where all shades could 
be found on almost every square rod. Hummingbirds 
were always in sight, in numbers only surpassed by 
the bees and butterflies that everywhere flittef#4rom 
flower to flower, 

It was in the clear brawling streams that came tum- 
bling down through some of these meadows that we 
saw many of the wonderful little water ousels, whose 
aquatic antics we were never tired of watching. Al- 
though apparently no better fitted for the water than a 
sparrow, they seemed to delight to plunge into the 
swiftest rapids and cascades, often disappearing be- 
neath a seething cauldron of foam, where no web-footed 
fowl would have dared to venture, and from’ which it 
seemed impossible that they could emerge alive, cling- 
ing to submerged rocks where even a lizard could not 
have retained a foothold for a moment. The water, aad 
not the air, seemed their natural element. We saw none 
of these below an elevation of 8,000 feet. 

ForKep DEER. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


In the Faroe Islands. 


Third Paper. 


WE have thirty species of birds nesting on Myggenoes, 
but in numbers the “lundy” or puffin takes an easy first. 
Sixty thousand are sometimes caught in a single season, 
but this year’s catch will probably not exceed ten thou- 
sand. The birds are not as plentiful as usual, and north 
winds blowing steadily during the snaring time have kept 
them out at sea. I have stayed long enough at Myggenoes 
to see two of the methods of capturing the puffins—the 
taking of the females from the burrows before the eggs 
are hatched, and the “fleining” or snaring of the non- 
breeding birds with a net attached to a long pole as they 
fly to and from the crags. A few weeks later will come 
the “fygling,” when a man descends from the summit of 
the cliffs, fastened to a line held by five men, and snares 
the birds as they pass him in mid-air, or creeps along 
the ledges to the places where the birds are most 
numerous. 

One morning the schoolmaster and I went to “lundi- 
landet” or puffin land, he warning me not to look sea- 
ward. Our foothold was secure enough, but it is not well 
to give one’s thoughts rein, and wonder how far below 
the sea is and how steep the cliffs. The schoolmaster is 
wise in birds. The authorities of the Natural History 
Museum in Copenhagen have appointed him an official 
observer, and every day he notes down all the species seen 
by himself and reported by trustworthy persons. Myg- 
genoes is the most western island of the Faroe group; 
and on Naalsée, the most eastern one, a man is also taking 
daily notes. In this way much valuable material has al- 
ready been accumulated, for the Faroes make a favorite 
resting place for birds migrating to and from Iceland and 
the Polar lands. 

Puffins are not particular about the location of their 
nests. All they ask is to be near the sea, and to have 
enough earth in which to dig a burrow. They live in 
the filled-up chinks of crags, in the débris at the base, in 
steep grassy slopes, or among the rugged hillsides. When 
the wind is in a favorable direction, thousands fill the air 
like a snowstorm of brown and white flakes. A puffin is 
a delightful bird; he seems always to be enjoying some 
private joke, and chuckling over it to himself with a jolly 
“U-r-r-r-r! Ur-r-r-r-r!” The schoolmaster and I sat 
down by their burrows in a sunny hollow, where pink and 
white catch-fly, spotted orchis, buttercups, sea pinks and 
white bed-straw grew in profusion, and soon the birds 
collected all around us. No shooting is permitted in 
puffin land, and they are very tame. In double rows they 
sat on every stone and boulder, their round, white breasts 
shining like strings of pearls, their glossy backs and 
wings reflecting the blues and violets of the sky. They 
chortled and chuckled, watched us with their heads on 
one side, and trotted about exchanging gossip about us. 
I found them most diverting and declared that I was com- 
ing to puffin land every day. But I never returned. The 
oceoelanannie had neglected to tell me that puffins are 
afflicted with two kinds of ticks—one like the larger wood 
tick found in June in our American forests, and the other 
a little spidery creature that is very poisonous. We had 
rested long close to their burrows, and during the next 
twenty-four hours I thought hard thoughts of the school- 
master, and how a puffin can seem so happy is a mystery. 

eral men were at work near Boag ~ Al the birds 
from the burrows. A bright little dog was giving valu- 
able assistance. If a hole was occupied, he scratched and 
dug at the entrance, and a man then inserted a short stick 





with a hook at the end, dragged out the puffin and wrung 
its neck, A painful bite @n be given with the strong 
sharp beak, and without the “lundy-krog” a man’s hands 
would be in bad condition after dragging out several hun- 
dred birds. I am told that when the ravens and hooded 
crows enter the burrows, the poor little mother shrinks 
back in helpless fright, allowing her eggs or young to be 
stolen without trying to defend them. . 

On a steep slope above the sea were two men, fastened 
together by a rope about thirty feet in length. One had 
seated himself on a secure bit of ground, bracing his fjeld 
staff in the rocks or earth below him, while the other 
climbed about exploring the lower burrows. The grass 
was slippery with a recent shower, and they weré near 
the verge of cliffs two hundred feet in height. It seemed 
very dangerous tome. “But surely,” I said to the school- 
master, “one man could not hold up the other if he fell. 
At least four men would be needed to support his weight.” 
“Oh, he will not fall, really,” replied the schoolmaster. 
“If he slips, he can save himself in time with the aid of 
the rope.” “But,” I persisted, “if he should fall?” I 
was given to understand, however, that this could not be 
taken into consideration. The business of a good field 
man is to make no blunders. 

On these slopes, and in this way, the young Myg- 

enoeser tries his ’prentice hand with a stout strong 
ather or uncle at the other end of the rope. He begins 
when he is thirteen or fourteen, and later learns to wield 
the snaring net and pole, first from the crags and after- 
ward suspended in mid-air by the lina He graduates, if 
he is brave and skillful, at eighteen or twenty, on the 
most dangerous of all bird catching, that of the “sula” or 
gannet, at night, on the treacherous cliffs of Myggenoes 
Holm, an island close to the main island of Myggenoes. 

A few days ago I was shown the puffin snaring by a 

Myggenoeser called “Johannes of the Albatross” (and 
by that name hangs a tale). I climbed with the assist- 
ance of Johannes to the edge of a pecipice, where I sat, in 
much trepidation, though firmly wedged in between two 
rocks, Johannes was perched on a ledge close by me, 
and seemed quite fearless and at ease, though I could not 
see why he did not fall off every time he swooped at a 
puffin. He had need of a quick eye to enable him to take 
orly bachelor and spinster puffins. If a bird held a little 
shining fish in its beak, that indicated that babies were 
at home waiting to be fed, and it must not be killed. 
When a puffin was brought in snarling and gurgling in 
the net, I looked the other way, and Johannes wrung its 
neck. In one morning he cual seventy-five, but had the 
wind been east or west, that is, a long-shore breeze, sev- 
eral hundred might have been snared, 
_ Myggenoes ranks perhaps first of all the Faroe bird 
islands, with puffins as her specialty. Store Deinun, a 
guillemot island, comes next. All the edible sea fowl, ex- 
cept the gannet, are found in varying numbers on all 
the islands. A few years ago, the annual catch was esti- 
mated at 235,000, but it must fall short of that at the 
present time. 


Thirteen out of the thirty species of birds nesting on 
Myggenoes remain all the year—eider ducks, marsh snipe, 
black-backed gull, black guillemot, cormorant, rock dove, 
hooded crow, raven, starling, northern wren, two kiads of 
titlarks and common gull. The migratory breeding birds 
are the curlew, whimbrel, guillemots, oyster catcher, kitti- 
wake, golden plover, razorbill auks, stormy petrel, puffins, 
gannets, stonechat, white wagtail, jacksnipe, scoter, Arctic 
skuas and several species of gulls and terns. About forty 
other species are seen in the spring and autumn migra- 
tions, swans, geese, ducks, thrushes and other small 
birds, hawks, loons and sea fowl. This year a pair of 
corncrackers have favored Myggenoes with their presence. 
We are sure they must have a nust here, otherwise why 
should they spend June and July on the island? We can 
hear their “crake-crake” all night long, but the school- 
master, in spite of his untiring watchings, has not caugh¢ 
a glimpse of him. The other Myggenoesers, many of 
them keen observers, do not aid him in his vigils, for do 
they not know that whoever sees a corncrake will. die 
within the year? 

I notice that many of the birds go to rest about 10:30 or 
11 o'clock, and wake up at 1:30 or 2. The titlarks, how- 
ever, and the stonechas, marsh snipe and our corncrake 
visitors, seem never to sleep unless they take catnaps in 
the middle of the day. The schoolmaster says that about 
one-fourth of the kittiwakes are as busy as in the day- 
time. They seem to take turns in sleeping, and at any 
hour of night I can hear their peculiar barking and 
crying notes. 


Myggenoes Holm, the only breeding place in the Faroes 
of the gannet, is divided from the main island by a 
chasm twenty fathoms in width. The only landing place 
is perhaps an eighth of a mile away, and as the surf often 
prevents any going or coming for weeks at a time. a strong 
line has been stretched across the chasm to enable men to 
eross, and food to be sent at the seasons of bird catch- 
ing and sheep gathering. The island is about half a mile 
in length, and the grass grows unusually thick and sweet. 
Sheep live there all the year round, and twenty-five or 
thirty oxen from April until December. Then they are 
brought home to spend three months under shelter. In 
the autumn before the worst storms set in, several are 
killed and sent to Thorshavn, where “Myggenoes beef” is 
held in high esteem. 

I made the acquaintance of these oxen under painful 
circumstances. The schoolmaster had given me glowing 
accounts of the eats of the gannets, and of course | 
wished to visit the Holm. But we waited two weeks 
before the surf allowed us to venture. Then Herr Abra- 
hamsen, the schoolmaster and I set forth the first quiet 
morning with a fishing crew which had agreed to land us 
and call for us on their return from the cod grounds. 
We climbed over the tang-covered rocks and found our- 
selves in a nursery of Arctic terns or “tedna.” There 
were hundreds of nests, and with difficulty we avoided 
treading on the olive and brown spotted eggs, so closely 
did they resemble the lichens and mosses around them. 
All along the coast were kittiwake colonies. I crept- as 
near as I dared to the edge of the cliffs, and ly ng down 
and peering over, found myself close to the upper tiers of 
nests. Such pretty dainty creatures the kittiwakes are! 
1 never tire of watching them as they sit on the nests. so 
sections in their soft gray jackets and white hoods and 

I had just arisen from a kittiwake investigation 
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when I heard d queer noise on the hill. above us, and 
there were all the oxen galloping down, with eyes rolling 
and horns and tails high in air, bellowing with joy at the 
sight of human beings again. Now, I ask if it is not 
trying for a timid woman to be on a grassy slope ten feet 
from the verge of a perpendicular precipice two hundred 
feet high, and landward twenty-five oxen charging down 
it a body? How was I to know just when those oxen, in 
the exuberance of their welcome, were going to pause? 
I skipped behind Herr Abrahamsen, and giving my fjeld 
staff to the schoolmaster, hurriedly told him that he had 
advised my coming to the Holm and on his head rested 
the responsibility of my fate. So he went after them, and 
with the aid of the fjeld staff induced them to be a little 
less demonstrative. After that they followed us as a de- 
voted body guard, standing in an anxious, troubled row 
when we climbed down to places where they could not 
follow, and gamboling around us like dogs when we 
went on again. 

On the western end of Myggenoes Holm live the gan- 
nets, or the “sula,” as the Faroe folks call them. Their 
nests are crowded together on the cliff ledges, and on 
great masses of rock which have become detached from 
the island by the action of the waves. One of these 
“drangur” looked like an immense plum cake, the effect 
of glittering frosting on top being caused by hundreds of 
white gannets which covered the summit. Rows of guille- 
mots were nesting in friendly fashion among the gannets. 
I noticed that the guillemots whose eggs are unhatched 
sat with their backs to the sea. When the little ones came 
out the mothers face about, looking like rows of prim, 
white-petticoated, hoop-skirted young ladies. Puffins flew 
to and fro, with their peculiar straight flight like shuttles 
in a loom, scores of oyster catchers, titlarks, curlew and 
stonechats cried and quavered from the grass fields, now 
and then a pair of razor-billed auks passed, and flocks of 
eider ducks and a few pretty black guillemots (Uria 
trolle), bobbed up and down just beyond the breakers. It 
was a true bird paradise, and its inmates showed little 
fear, for the Holm is seldom visited. 

I doubt if among the sea fowl a more successful bird 
than the gannet can be found. He is charming in looks, 
powerful in flight. graceful, confidant and accomplished. 
I had not expected to see such large birds. The males 
must have measured three feet in length, and weighed 
perhaps six or seven pounds. The snowy white plumage 
cf the breeding birds shone like silver in the sunlight; 
we were near enough to see plainly their pale yellow eyes, 
biue eyelids, the black spot on their foreheads and their 
dusky bills. Perhaps the prettiest of all were the three- 
year-olds—those which had attained the soft buff plumage 
of head and neck, and white body, but kept a little mottled 
gray and brown on their wings. 

The breeding birds were more wary and watchful. but 
these care-free three-year-olds seemed quite fearless. They 
divided their time between the eating of anchovies and 
making the most careful and elaborate toilets. Three 
dandified young fellows seemed to be “showing off” for 
my special predilection. They sat on a ledge just below 
the crest of a cliff, and allowed me to approach within a 
distance of fifteen feet. They would preen each wing 
feather with their long beaks, laying it daintily in place, 
and then smoothing it down with the side and back of 
their sleek heads, turning their supple necks easily from 
side to side, and then glancing confidingly up at me, as if 
to say, “Are we not beautiful?” and I found myself nod- 
ding and smiling assent. 

In April the fjeld men come to the Holm to take the 
adult birds when they have made their nests, but have not 
laid their eggs. Then the birds are left undisturbed until 
September, when the young birds are almost ready for 
flight. In all, about one thousand are captured in a favor- 
able season, but the Myggenoesers do not encourage too 
large a booty. They are proud of possessing the only 
breeding place in the Faroes of the beautiful “sula,” and 
wish to keep their colony in a flourishing condition. 

The sula catching is very dangerous. It takes place 
always at night, and in April and September the Faroe 
nights are dark. Herr Abrahamsen showed me places 
above a cliff four hundred feet high, where four white 
flat stones in line showed the men where to descend with 
the line. On the detached “drangur’’ no lines are used, 
and it makes one shudder to think of the men climbing in 
the darkness on those perilous crumbling ledges. No 
wonder that the sula catchers sing a special hymn—the 
“Sula Song’—as they leave Myggenoes at night for the 
Holm. It has eight verses, and begins as follows: 

“The light of day has passed away 
And night hangs over us, 
O Jesus Christ, 
Our Lord so dear, 
Be with us now, 
Cheer us, God in heaven.”’ 


And when all is in readiness, whether the men descend 
with lines or go down without them, all kneel on the edge 
of the cliffs and say a silent prayer. 

Five years ago, on Myggenoes Holm, an event occurred 
which made a stir among the ornithologists of Great 
Britain and Denmark. Johannes, my companion of the 
puffin-snaring morning, shot an albatross (Diomedea 
aiclanophrys) as it sat with the sula on one of the 
drangurs at the west end of the Holm. As the most 
northern limit of this species in the Atlantic is 23° 9’ 
south latitude, and its usual habitat from 40° to 50° south, 
this event was in itself of great interest. But this Myg- 
genoes Holm albatross had made itself an ornithological 
wonder by coming every’ February with the sula to the 
Holm, spending the summer with them, and leaving with 
them in September, and doing this for thirty-four conse- 
cutive years. It was first observed in May, 1860, by a 
party of twelve men of Myggenoes, all keen, intelligent 
fjeld men. Thereafter, every year, it was seen on the 
Holm, leading a solitary life, and it was never known to 
breed. “Where is some story about one queer-looking sula 
having. been captured with a strong large beak, unlike 
that of the other birds, and some people think it may have 
been a young albatross, but this is only conjecture. The 
Myggenoesers had never seen or heard of an albatross 
and thought this a very large sula. It was called the 
“konge sula,” the “gannet king,” and the men noticed 
that the other birds treated it with the greatest respect 
and made way for it when it approached. 

Johannes did not mean to kill the “konge sula.” He 


. 


happened to have his gun with him, and-he fired, wishing 
only -to make the bird fly up, so he could see its great 
wings, when to his surprise and regret it fell dead: It 
was sent to Herr Pederson, on Naalsde, a local ornith- 
ologist, and a skilled taxidermist, and later forwarded by 
him to Copenhagen. It was a female, well developed and 
in beautiful’ plumage. Inquiries were at once made, 
affidavits taken and pamphlets written both in English and 
Danish, but no satisfactory explanation has been given of 
the motives that caused an albatross to forsake the sphere 
in which it had pleased Providence to place her, and 
spend thirty-four summers in solitary living among sea 
fowl that granted to her at best only a_ respectful 
tolerance. Johannes did not know, and I of course did 
not tell him, how he had tempted Fate. He might, if he 
knew, think of it in some bad moment on the cliffs or at 
sea. But to kill an albatross, and such an albatross, makes 
it highly improbable that Johannes will ever de the 
“straw death”. disdained by his Viking forefathers. A 
pity it is, for Johannes is a fine man among a race of 
fine men. He seems to have invisible wings attached to 
his Faroe moccasins, so lightly does he step. His face 
has a serious look, as befits one who looks so much on 
mighty seas, but his face and eyes light up with a bright 
quick smile. 

Were creature comforts more plentiful, and Mother 
Nature less prodigal of storm, fog and cold, a long sum- 
mer stay in Myggenoes would be delightful. But I have 
been here twenty-two days, and in all that time we have 
had three days when the weather was fine from dawn to 
stnset. Little can be done when heavy fog makes all 
dismal, drenching the grass and shutting out from sight 
the fjelds and bird cliffs. So I end this letter from Bo, 
whither I came this morning with a crew of Bible-named 
Myggenoesers—Abrahams, Isaacs, Zachariahs and Mat- 
thiases. We had planned to start at 9, but at 7 some of 
the men came to my door, and I heard that dreaded 
word “brenning”; there would be surf, and I must come 
at once. So I hurriedly packed my traps, and in half an 
hour was on my way to the boat houses, There was 
brenning! I looked with dismay at the big waves surging 
cver the reefs and flooding the embarking place. “I dare 
not go!” I exclaimed to Herr Abrahamsen. “Yes, yes,” 
he replied reassuringly, “look at the sea outside. All will 
go well when you once get out, and every little while 
comes a quiet time.” “Don’t be afraid,” shouted up the 
men, “we can make it!” So I climbed down and waited 
on the rocks for a lull, while the men kept the boat in a 
quiet spot under some cliffs across the inlet. “Now!” 
cried a man, who was watching the sea. The boat shot 
forward to where I stood, I tumbled in anyhow, waved 
a farewell to those on shore, and in an instant we were 
tossing high in a whirl of white water between the reefs, 
cutting through masses of foam, and reaching the open 
sea just before the next big wave broke. There we were 
safe; there was little wind, and the great waves swept 
shoreward in unbroken lines. We could easily climb 
them and race down their outer slopes. It was a glorious 
day. No Venetian skies ever shimmered with more lovely 
tints than those that showed on the bare ranges of Vaagoe 
and Stromée, while the sea gleamed with royal purples 
and intense blues. And yet with all this unusual display 
of color, we seemed to be in one of those “non-sounding 
areas” that puzzle the scientists. All round the coast the 
surf broke high against the cliffs, sending clouds of spray 
forty feet in the air. But it came to our ears only as a 
soft hushed thunder, and above it my men’s voices rang 
clearly as they sang the “out-going song,” “I turn now 
to Thy help.” 

Bo smelt to heaven this morning with a mighty smell of 
pitch. The village, church and all, has just received its 
annual coat of tar, and shines like a polished stove pipe. 
And I had planned to make a sketch of the charming 
weather-worn houses here. B6 has lost all interest for 
me. I will tarry here no longer, but return to Hans 
Kristoffen’s comfortable house at Midvag, and see how 
my flower seeds have thrived that we planted in his pretty 
garden. ELIzABETH TAYLOR. 


A Summer on the Labrador. 


(Continued from last week.) 


As we left Okak we passed several Eskimos in their 
kayaks engaged in seal hunting, and in the distance the 
high land of Cape Mugford towered above the surround- 
ing country. Mugford Tickle connects the inside with the 
outside passage, and is perhaps half a mile wide at its 
narrowest part, while on both sides the rocky cliffs rise 
perpendicularly to a height of 3,000 feet. The wind is 
always either “fair” or “head” in the Tickle, and that 
it blows sometimes with tremendous fury was evidenced 
by several wrecks piled up against the rocks; The alti- 
tude of the coast line had changed much since leaving 
Nain, the land now rising continuously in jagged irregu- 
lar snow-capped peaks to heights of three and four 
thousand feet. 

We steamed past Nannoutuk (White Bear), Watch 
Island and numerous, small icebergs during the afternoon 
and approached Hebron just at dark. As the unusual 
sound of the steamer’s whistle echoed through the hills, 
natives could be seen running along the shore toward the 
station, and as we came to anchor the same scene of 
ezger happiness was enacted as at Okak. It is no wonder 
that both missionaries and Eskimos rejoice at this event, 
bringing as it-does letters and news to people cut off 
most of the year from all communication with the outside 
world, and provisions and fuel for another long winter. 

The Hebron station was opened in 1830, and has about 
250 Eskimos. We did not land, but were not deprived of 
the company of the natives on that account, for they came 
aboard in unusually large numbers, and showed a great 
interest in everything about the steamer. They seemed 
especially interested in the working of the winch as goods 
were brought up out of the hold.. Taking a prone posi- 
tion on the deck, they filled.the air with.expressions of 
wonder and surprise at. the. work done without any 
physical effort, and the effect of the flickering light of the 
torch shining on their swarthy faces and blanket clothing 
made the scene one to be long remembered. 

The passengers did considerable “truckying” here, ex- 
changing old clothes, tobacco and sometimes money. for 
skin boots, seal skins, stone lamps and carved ivory. Old 
clothes seemed to be the most desirable trading material, 


for tobacco they can get from the missionaries, and motiey 
they have but little idea about. The nature of the article 
mattered but little so long as it could be turned into 
something useful or ‘ornamental, and one of my trades 
consisted of a pair of white duck pants, a pair of heavy 
socks and a worsted bag given for one dressed seal skin. 
The native girl went off happy with her new possessions, 
as I did with mine, and may have started by this time an 
innovation in feminine Eskimo dress. 

The customary summer dress among the men is a 
blouse with hood made from thick woolen “duffle,” and 
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trousers, either of the same material or of seal skin. The 
women’s upper garment is a similar blouse, but while 
that of the men is cut off short at the hips, the women’s 
has a tail which extends down and rounds off below the 
knees. Skin pants are not uncommon among the women, 
and the only footwear that is known are the seal skin 
boots, the bottoms of which are made from tough square 
flipper, and the upper of harp seal, and sometimes—on 
the children—caribou hide moccasins. In the winter their 
clothing is entirely of seal skin or caribou hide, which is 
worn over the lighter blanket clothing, and the mittens 
are of the same material. 

We steamed away from Hebron toward Rama early in 
the morning. The coast continued as before, very h'gh 
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and bold, broken up into many sharp peaks, some of 
which reach into the clouds, and all were more or less 
covered with snow. No growth of any kind could be 
seen, however, for we were now above the timber line, and 
within ninety miles of Cape Chidley. Nothing grows 
within 100 miles of Rama, an impossible distance to trans- 
port timber over the hills which rise here from four to 
five thousand feet. All wood for the missionary house 
and chapel at Rama was brought by schooner, and the 
Eskimos live in huts built under ground. A difference in 
the temperature and the absence of mosquitoes were two 
very noticeable facts. Vegetation is impossible, owing to 
the short and cold summer season. 

Rama is a comparatively new station, having been 
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opened in 1870, after the post at Nachvak had been aban- 
doned and the Hudson Bay post established there. It is 
an extremely bleak and desolate spot, surrounded on 
three sides by high rocky cliffs down which in the spring 
flows an avalanche of ice and water. Two missionaries 
with their wives and children are in charge of the station 
ard have a family of about eighty Eskimos. 

It is characteristic of the Eskimos of the Atlantic line 
oi the peninsula that two out of every three met have a 
cough and evidently lung trouble in. some stage of de- 
velopment. This is caused principally by their habits and 
exposure, and is the cause of a large number of the deaths 
among: them. Formerly, and even to-day among the 
primitive natives of further north, the method of burial 
was.to -place.the body either in a sitting position or on 
its back on the bare rock and to cover over with a sk’n. 
By its side were placed the gun, spear, stone lamp and 
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other articles common in Eskimo life, and a mound of 
rocks built over all tu protect from.the animals atid 
birds. ~> ; 

At Okak, with the Eskimo boy Frederick as guide, we 
visited the place of the early settlement of the Eskimo be- 
fore the missionaries came to the coast. Remains of the 
sod houses were still plainly visible, but the most interest- 
ing relic was the number of graves which we found. In 
some were visible the perfect skeleton of a single person, 
while others showed the bones of four or five lying side 
by side. We found pieces of stone lamps and pottery in 
very fair shape, but everything of value had disappeared, 





A young boy had broken ati atm some time before the 
arrival of the steamer, and this had been set by the mis- 
sionaries. Carelessly running about he had fallen and 
broken it again much worse, and this the missionaries 
were unable to properly set. The offer to send the boy 
to Hopedale where a doctor is connected with the mission 
was refused by the boy’s parents, they fearing that if he 
did not die his arm would be cut off. 

The older people at Rama were all heathens a few 
years ago, and still retain a great many of their fears and 
superstitions. They are full of doubts and mistrust, are 
slow to understand, and until a stranger has obtained their 
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the graves at some previous time having been visited and 
ransacked. To-day, however, among the civilized Eskimo 
the dead are buried under ground except in the winter 
time, when the body is kept in a protected place until 
summer comes, and the frost is out of the ground. 

Frederick also took us to the big rock which, so an 
Eskimo legend says, was brought from the top of a high 
hill two miles from Okak by the Eskimo giant Kautjajok. 
The rock is sixteen feet in diameter and weighs perhaps 
ten tons, and tightly wedged into a crack in the center is 
an Eskimo skull plainly visible from the top. There are 
many stories of the deeds of strength of the giant Kaut- 
jajok, but among them there are none which are told with 
as much pride by the present-day Eskimo as the moving 
of this immense boulder. 

From Rama the missionaries reach the Eskimo around 
Cape Chidley during the winter season, when they travel 
back and forth with the dog teams over the snow-covered 
surface, and through these Eskimos they indirectly reach 
those little-known tribes which occupy the country be- 
tween Hudson and Ungava bays. One old squaw at Rama 
sat on the ground by a comitek cleaning codfish, every 


fr 


confidence are unwilling to part with much information. 

The missionaries on the Labrador coast from Mak. 
kovik.to Rama are all of the Moravian faith, and the 
stations were established and are controlled by thc 
Moravian Missionary Society. Too much praise canno 
be given these men and women for the work they have 
done and are doing in bringing a people, formeriy with- 
cut any literature and living in a heathen state, to the 
enjoyment of the blessings and comforts of semi-civiliza- 
tion: It was our common experience that we were re- 
ceived at the stations very cordially, and the presence on 
the steamer of many of the families being transferred 
from one station to another, added much to the pleasure 
of our visit to the coast. 

Indians, or mountaineers, as they are called, of the 
Montagnais tribe, occupy the interior of Labrador. They 
make a trip each summer to the eoast with the skins and 
furs trapped during the winter and trade at the Hudson 
Bay posts. The return trip is made in the early fall. 
The permanent white population consists of adventurers 
from Newfoundland and in the northern part of descend- 
ants of servants of the Hudson Bay Company who have 
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now and then tossing a piece of refuse to the waiting 
dogs, and took no more notice of the party from the 
steamer and the excitement occasioned by its visit than 
if it were an every-day occurrence. Another stationed 
behind a mound was trying to coax a little fire into a few 
twigs and vines which were to furnish the heat for a pot 
of trout. SB! te? 
We entered one of the underground abodes with a mis- 
sionary as interpreter. A stone lamp gave out a faint 
light from the center of the room, near which a girl sal 
sewing on some garment. A couch covered with furs, 
caribou skins and seal skin garments, occupied one end of 
the apartment, while lying about in confusion were 
articles of the hunt, dress, tools for making and repair- 
ing. a vessed containing. molasses and a plate of blubber 
and entrails, and in one corner the pile of stones on which 
is done the little cooking required. At the further end of 
the apartment was a partition, and another but smaller 
room. Groans were suddenly heard coming from this 
room, and upon investigation the missionary reported an 
old man very sick. Somebody 
and a stampede for the outside fresh air took place, 


and a boat was sent for the ship’s doctor. 


id fever, 


married Eskimo women and remained on the coast after 
their term of service had expired. These latter are called 
“planters,” and engage in the codfishery in the summer, 
and in the winter move inland to the wooded country 
around the heads of bays and engage in the trapping of 
fur animals. The whole permanent population of Labra- 
dor, Eskimos, Indians and planters, is estimated to be 
about 14,000. : 

Rama was our turning point, and with a last look north 
toward Chidley, Hudson Bay and Baffin Land, and with a 
thought of the man who was waiting for the ship and 
cargo destined never to reach him, we steamed south, and 
after touching again at Hebron and Okak, reached Nain 
during the afternoon of Sept. 1. 

Taking a family for Makkovik, a newly wedded couple 
for Hopedale, the wrecked crew of the Mariner, and our 
own belongings, except our tent, which we “truckied” 
for three pairs of camiks (skin boots), we were off again 
toward evening, and anchored for the night about 8:3o, 
five miles south of Lord’s Harbor. Soon after, as I was 
writing in the cabin, I suddenly heard hurried steps on 
the deck above, but thought nothing of it, until one of 


the passengers hurried through the cabin, calling my at- 


tention to the fact that the ship was on fire. Going on. 
deck, I found considerable commotion. The companion- 
way had been lowered, boats loosened, lines of hose 
stretched along the deck, and a line of men were passing 
buckets of water forward to the bows, out of which a 
great cloud of smoke was pouring. The fire was confined 
to the forecastle deck, and the greatest danger seemed to 
be that it might communicate with the oil and a keg of 
powder stored there. 

The crew was largely augmented by the men of the 
wrecked crews who were aboard, and it was largely due 
to their good work that the powder was rescued and the 
fire subdued after half an hour’s stubborn fighting. 

We touched at Hopedale and the intervening fishing 
stations, and at Turnavik took on our own wrecked crew, 
who had come so far south in the whaleboats. We heard 
with a great deal of interest their own ae¢apunt of the 
“Tamialupa” (bad job), as the Eskimo would call it, of 
their camp on the shore after the wreck, of their guarding 
of the wreck from the “pirates,” of the auction, and finally 
of their trip south in the whaleboats. 

The loss of a large part of their summer’s work was 
what they personally felt the most, of course, and they 
all had some expression of sympathy for Jensen. 

As it turned out, however, Jensen was relieved after all. 
Upon our arrival at-St. John’s and the news of the loss of 
the cargo reaching the owners of the whaling station, a 
steam bark whaler was chartered, a cargo of supplies de- 
livered at the Cape Haven station, and the return trip 
with the cargo of oil, bone and ivory made before ice 
closed the North Sea to navigation. 

We touched at Makkovik, the most southern and re- 
cently established of the missionary stations, and every- 
thing went along smoothly until the coal gave out in the 
vicinity of Indian Harbor. 

To run out, of coal on a much-frequented coast with 
coaling stations every few miles is a matter of little mo- 
ment, but on the Labrador, where there is no such provi- 
sion, and where every steamer intends to go coaled for 
the trip, it is a more serious affair. We were fortunate 
in the matter, however, for on steaming into Smoky, there 
lay a Mediterranean steamer waiting for fish, with her 
decks piled up with fine Welch coal. The two captains 
,came to an agreement, and seventy tons was transferred 
from the deck of the Armourer to the hold of the Grand 
Lake, a dirty and exasperatingly slow process, better, 
however, than waiting several weeks for reinforcements 
from St. John’s. 

Once away from Smoky we went humming up Hamil- 


1 ton Inlet, the largest bay on the Labrador coast, forty-six 
; miles to Rigolette, an old-established Hudson Bay post. 


Rigolette is situated in the narrows of the bay, and be- 
yond the bay again widens out, and is navigable ninety 
miles further up to Northwest River, another Hudson 
Bay post, in charge of the chief factor at Rigolette. The 
Rigolette post is the headquarters for the company on the 
coast, the factor having charge of the posts at Cart- 
vright, Davis Inlet and Nachvak. 

The hills along Hamilton Inlet are high and rocky and 

1irly well covered with a small growth of spruce, fir and 
wlite birch, and the whole appearance suggests a fine 
game country. 

The post at Rigolette consists of about a dozen houses, 
aud the trade is mostly for fur and fish with the Eskimo 
and “planters.” 

Under fair skies and with a comfortable coolness in the 
air, we continued south, stopping at every spot where 
there was a possibility of picking up a letter or getting a 
bit of information about the fishing. Taking on a corpse 
at one place, cripples and invalids at others, two Amer- 
ican fishermen, who in their dory had become separated 
from their Gloucester schooner, seventy miles off the 
coast, at another, with four wrecked crews aboard, alto- 
gether we taxed the capacity of the ship. 

Stops at Punch Bowl, Bolsler, Snug Harbor and vari- 
ously named Tickles, brought us once more to Battle 
Harbor, the first and last stop on the coast. 

When we came on deck Sept. 8 we had left the Labra- 
dor shore for good, and a dim outline only was visible in 
the distance. Past Belle Isle and Cape Bauld, we con- 
tinued along tke east coast of Newfoundland all day, and 
Sunday passed Baccalieu, and Grates Point during the 
morning, reached Harbor Grace, the second city in New- 
foundland, shortly after noon. 

After a short stop, during which we had a glimpse of 
green fields, bright flowers and many welcome signs of 
civilization, we were once more on our way, this time 
express for St. John’s. Past the high sandstone cliffs 
of the rugged coast, the little clumps of white cottages of 
the fishermen, through the fortressed gates of the en- 
trance to St. John’s magnificent harbor, with the boom- 
ing of our cannon echoing through the hills, and with 
but two baskets of coal left in the ship’s hold, at 7 o’clock 
we were at the dock and our cruise to the Labrador was 
ended. C. S. HAWKINS. 


More About Seost, 


AvAILING myself of the privilege which the rules of 
debate accords to me I will reply briefly to Coahoma’s 
“passing word.” 

I am very grateful for his “distinguished” ccnsidera- 
tion, and would assure him that no apologies are due 
me, as his manner of writing has not worried me or 
wounded my sensibilities in the least degree. 

However, I must remind him that the subject of our 
controversy is his assertion “That the procurement of 
something useful as a result of the chase is an essential 
element of true sport.” 

I must also point out to him that this sentence, which 
defines and limits the issue between us, is in the present 
tense. ' 

How then, I would most respectfully ask him, can that 
issue be proved or disproved except by “existing condi- 
tions and their approximate causes?” Or in plain terms, 
by facts as we find them at the present time? 

“It appears to me” that Coahoma, in try:ng to prove 
his assertion with theories in regard to what happened in 
past centuries, is taking altogether too broad a view of 
the subject, and that he is at the wrong end of the tele- 
scope with which he is viewing the logic of present facts, 
which would explain why he regards such logic as “nar- 
row and superficial.” 
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As themory recalls many sporting trips, I find that 
some of them which afforded me the most “true sport” 
were those in which, as Coahoma styles it, nothing was. 

rocured which was useful to me, and I take pleasure in 
Cevion that a large majority of our Forest AND STREAM 
con-fraternity, like myself, seek the sports of our forests 
and streams with oe ideals than the gratification of a 
sensual appetite. Holding such views on the subject of 
sport, I could do no less than promptly take up the gaunt- 
let which Coahoma threw into the arena. 

I am willing to meet Coahoma, or any other sports- 
man, more than half-way in any matter of courtesy, and 
therefore offer my apologies to him for anything which 
I have written which he regards as objectionable. 


Jos, W. SHURTER. 
Gansevoort, Oct. 4, 





Glatuyal History. 
——— 


Animals for the Zoological Society. 


WiruHtn a short time a number of important additions 
to the collections of the N. Y. Zoological Society have 
been secured, and will soon be brought together at the So- 
ciety’s park in the Borough of the Bronx. 

Lieut. Peary, the Arctic explorer, who recently returned 
from the north, brough thence a musk-ox calf, very likely 
a yearling; a young walrus and a number of Eskimo dogs, 
all of which have been deposited in the park. The musk- 
ox, the second ever brought to this country, will, if it 
remains in the hands of the Zoological Society, replace the 
little animal presented to it some months ago by the Hon. 
W. C. Whitney, which recently died. The young walrus 
is the first ever seen in captivity in America, and is well 
worth a visit. ; 

Within a day or two the Director of the Society has 
returned from Europe, where he had been sent to pur- 
chase animals for the recently completed lion house and 
for mountain sheep hill. He was authorized to spend 
$17,000, of which it is understood $13,000 was expended, 
for a fine collection of lions, tigers, leopards and certain 
species of wild sheep and goats. Every effort was made 
to secure the best animals that could be obtained, and it 
was regarded as especially important that the great cats 
purchased should be desert-born captives, and not animals 
bred in captivity. Among the purchases are six lions, two 
tigers, two African leopards, two black leopards, two snow 
leopards, one cheetah, one clouded leopard, one jaguar and 
others given below. 

A particularly fine and large Nubian lion is one pre- 
sented by the little daughter of Andrew Carnegie, who, 
overhearing her father talking about the animals that 
were to be purchased, declared that she would like to give 
something to the Zoological Park. On being asked what 
she would like to give, she said she would like to give the 
biggest and hairiest lion in the world. Her father author- 
ized the purchase of this fine animal. 

The clouded leopard is quite unusual in collections and 
is the only one in the United States. Two pairs of the 
lions are remarkably fine Barbary lions. Mr. Hornaday 
declares that it would have been impossible for him to 
succeed in securing so satisfactory a lot of animals had 
it not been for the co-operation of Carl Hagenbeck, the 
Hamburg animal dealer, who has always taken very 
great interest in the New York Zoological Society, and 
has made every effort to assist it in obtaining the best 
animals to be had. 

During the first year or two that the New York 
Zoological Society’s collections were on exhibition, they 
consisted—in accordance with the plan of the Society— 
almost entirely of American species of animals; and in- 
deed until very recently, except for its monkeys, its bears 
and a few deer, there have been few Old World specimens 
on exhibition. Now that the lion house is completed, 
efforts will be made to fill that with beasts of the tropics, 
and as the years go by, New York mdy hope to show to 
the public collections of wild animals from all over the 
world, which will be not inferior to those seen in the 
zoological gardens of Europe. Those gardens have the 
advantage of far greater age than ours, but here in Amer- 
ica we have—if not age—energy, and, it may be hoped, the 
means to purchase specimens to fill our collections. 

The following animals from Europe were recently re- 
ceived at the park: One male chimpanzee, one Diana 
monkey, two Mona monkeys, three yellow-throat entellus 
monkeys, one giant tortoise, two Nubian tortoises, two 
anacondas, one python, two climbing iguanas. The more 
recent purchases which are likely to arrive about Oct. 20 
are: Two pairs Barbary lions, one pair Nubian lions, one 
air Bengal tigers, one pair snow leopards, one clouded 
onceil two black leopards, one jaguar, one cheetah, one 
African leopard, one hyena dog, two Arcal mountain 
sheep, two Ovis cycloceros, two Siberian ibex, one burhel 
(male), one mouffion, one thar, one Oryx leucorys, one 
pair Caucasian maral deer, one muntjac and one hog deer. 

There is a surprising lack of general knowledge of the 
Zoological Park and its work. It is true that the attend- 
ance there is sometimes 20,000 people in a day, yet one 
would suppose that—now that the park is so accessible— 
so attractive a place and stich interesting collections would 
draw thither much greater throngs of people. It is a 
matter of surprise also that the number of annual mem- 
bers of the Society does not increase more rapidly. In 
and about New York there are thousands and thousands 
of people who are genuinely interested in such an enter- 
prise as this, each of whom could well afford to be, and 
should be, a member of the Society, receiving the benefits 
which accrue from membership, and feeling an active in- 
terest in the Society's welfare. It may be hoped that dur- 
ing the coming winter the membership of the Society will 
largely increase, and we should be very glad to put any 


one who may desire to join the Society in the way of 
doing so. 


How Does the Grouse Drink? 


SPRINGFIELD, Vt., Sept. 27.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Ore winter's night in the city of New York a little group 
of sportsmen and naturalists were discussing over their 
cigars the subjects nearest their hearts. Among other 
things that came up was the drinking of the ruffed grouse, 


and most of the company expressed a belief thatthe bird 
drinks just as does the domestic hen. The doubting 
‘Thomas who raised -the question had had no personai 
experience, but knew of a man who had caught a 
partridge and confined it in a cage, with abundant food 
and water; the bird ate but the man never saw her drink. 
One day for some purpose he poured water over the cage 
and the bird pecked up with eagerness the drops that 
ran down and clung to the wire. After that he watered 
the captive by pouring water over grasses or something 
from which she could peck the drops. The conclusion of 
the narrator of this incident was that these birds obtained 
their water from the dew or rain on the grass or budhes, 
or by some brookside where the long grasses dipped into 
the stream. 

Has any reader of Forest AND STREAM information to 
give on this point? Is there any one who has actu- 
ally seen a wild ruffed grouse drink after the manner of 
the common barnyard fowl? 

At the last Sportsmen’s Show at Boston were several 
cages of different_varieties of grouse advertised as the 
only ones ever successfully kept and bred in captivity. 
These birds must drink; how do they do it? And if they 
drink like domestic hens and chickens did they learn it 
from their foster mothers or is it their natural way? Who 
has seen the wild ruffed grouse go down to the water to 
drink? W. W. Brown. 


Beasts of Prey in Norway. 


EveEN in severe winters wolves rarely visit the southern 
districts of Norway, but of late years they have com- 
mitted considerable depredations among the elk in the 
central and northern provinces, as well as among the rein- 
deer in Finmarken. Like foxes, wolves are usually killed 
by poison or are captured in traps; occasionally, however, 
it happens that one is shot, while the Lapps sometimes 
run them down in winter on “ski,” a feat which is always 
looked upon as a meritorious one, and which may perhaps 
occupy several days. 

At one time the lynx (gaupe) was fairly numerous in 
Norway, and from 1846-70 premiums were paid on 3,204 
(that is to say, 120 annually) ; between 1871-75, 604, or an 
average of 121 per annum, were accounted for, and in 1877 
only seventy-seven; while latterly not more than fifty or 
sixty have been killed each year. The lynx is of most fre- 
quent occurrence in Nordland, and is seldom met with in 
the southwestern districts; but according to Professor 
Collett one was shot in 1873 in Nedenaes Amt (the most 
southerly province). The same author relates how at a 
farm laborer’s place at Toten, a two-year-old child that 
had fallen asleep close by a wood was carried off by a 
large lynx, but was rescued by its father, who happened 
to be near; the child, however, died of the wounds in- 
flicted. The lynx is killed by poison and by trapping; it 
is also shot over baits set to attract it, and by “ringing,” 


and when hunted by dogs it usually takes refuge in a tree. 
—London Field. 


Game Bag and Gan. 
Woodcock and Wood Duck. 


Toronto, Oct. 1.—Editor Forest and Stream: The able 
and opportune article on the “Woodcock and Wood 
Duck” in your last issue of Forest AND STREAM by Mr, A. 
K. Fisher, should have the effect of producing concerted 
action of all true lovers of forest, field and stream for the 
better protection of these grand game birds. 

After devoting considerable time to the consideration of 
the most effective measures for preventing the extermina- 
tion of these two species, it is my decided opinion that it 
can only be prevented by the action of the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the United States. Close season for several 
years to be effective must be general all over the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada. It would be of no 
avail having several years’ close season in the Western, 
Middle and Eastern States, and our own Province of On- 
tario, the principal breeding grounds of the woodcock and 
wood duck, if the lazy, loafing market-hunters in the 
South—the winter home of the woodcock—were allowed 
full swing in their miserable work of extermination. 

As a rule true sportsmen are of a kindly disposition, 
but it cannot be expected that they will practice self- 
denial to the extent of protecting game birds in the breed- 
ing grounds for several years for the sole benefit of South- 
ern market-hunters, 

I am not sufficiently conversant with the constitutional 
powers of the Federal Government as to its power to take 
action making the protection of these birds general instead 
of comparatively local. 

Trusting that some of the many able contributors to 
Forest AND STREAM, better able to do justice to this im- 
portant matter than your humble servant, will take it up. 

E. TIns.ey. 








PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 2.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
There is at least one citizen of Philadelphia who is dis- 
posed to doubt the truth of the statement that the wood- 
cock is rapidly vanishing. Not being a sportsman, his 
views are confined to his experiences with the longbill as 
a city visitor. A short time ago he was startled to hear 
a scream from his wife, who was busy in the kitchen. 
Upon his going to the scene and inquiring the cause of her 
fright, she pointed to the cellar doorway opening into the 
kitchen, and there he saw a fine full-grown woodcock. 
which had come hopping up from the cellar below and 
whose advent had so startled ber. The bird was caught, 
but subsequently escaped to some piled-up boards and 
kindling wood in the cellar, and has probably starved to 
death ere this, as all efforts to recapture or liberate it 
have failed. Its weird cries could be heard at night for 
about three weeks, but it has not been seen since. The 
only way for it to get into the cellar was by a smail 
tear in the netting of a window. Probably it had struck 
a wire-and fallen to the street and thence to the cellar 
for refuge, or perhaps it had designs on the coal bin. 

The same person a few evenings since saw another 
woodcock sitting on the lower part of the skeleton work 
of a large sign a few feet above his head. Both of these 
birds were seen in the thickly built up section of the city. 


_ . an 


. 
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Quail Shooting in Virginia. 

PuitavetenHta, Pa—Editor Forest and Stream: 1 have 
read with interest many of this journal’s ably written con- 
tributed articles, aiid while I am not like Nimrod, a mighty 
hunter, nor able to boast of my moose or my mountain 
lion, yet what I can write regarding “the things whereof 
I best know” may prove not unhelpful to those who are 
like me, unpretending seekers after the unpretentious 
quail. I have noticed that the talk Has been all of the 
North and West, of Michigan ‘Maine and Canada, while 
lovers of sport have overlooked the rolling hills and sunny 
slopes of the South. 

The abundance of game still remaining in the large 
furests of some of the oldest States—the Carolinas and 
Virginias—is quite surprising to one familiar only with 
the thickly settled regions of Pennsylvania or New York 
It is true that in some of these States the game laws are 
of little consequence, or are little enforced or heeded, and 
especially does this seem to be true of Virginia, but i: 
would seem that there is little necessity for stringent pro- 
tection in this State, at least in the south central part and 
along he smaller rivers, for the city sportsman is as yet 
almost totally unknown there, and to the hound-loving. 
fox-hunting Virginian, the shooting of woodcock and 
“paftridges” does not seem to appeal, while the great 

ies. of primeval woods and long-abandoned fields form 
in themselves a sufficient guaranty of the game supply 
for many years to come. 

It was on the beautiful little Meherrin River that my ac- 
quaintance with this country of rocks and ravines and 
pine-crowned hills began, one day in early October, when, 
with a Parker and my pet partners, Nip and Tuck, I 
stepped from the flying express at South Hill Station, on 
the A. & D. The little place must have been named for 
some occult reason, for there is no hill, though there are 
plenty of them everywhere else. An old darkey presently 
hailed me as “de gem’man f’om Phil’delphia,” and 
‘bundling me and my traps into a light spring wagon, with 
Nip and Tuck at my feet, we started off through the slant 
fall sunshine, over the leaf-strewn roads, toward Bagley 
Farm, somewhere twelve miles away to the west, the old 
Garkey gabbling unceasingly of wood lore and the times 
“befo’ de wah.” It was late in the afternoon when we 
reached the old, low plantation house, built in the ram- 
bling Southern style, and I had a “supper” and a welcome 
that fully sustained the fame of Virginia hospitality. An 
old and picturesque place this is, just responding to new 
life in the touch of Northern influence. Through a gap in 
the hiils Bear’s Element and Mason creeks wind down, in 
plain view, to their confluence in a deep, still lake, and 
there at the end, not a quarter of a mile away, is an old 
grist mill of the Revolutionary days, its wheel still turn- 
ing just as it did when Tarleton raided Virginia, and 
threw, I was told, all its grain out into the river. This 
section is almost in its original condition of forest, for for 
more than forty miles back from the Southern Road there 
is no railway station, and very little timber has been cut, 
and hundreds of acres cleared long ago for farming pur- 
poses. have been abandoned to stumpy pines and brush and 
broom sedge, the kind of cover which quail and meadow 
lark like best. The first day my dogs stood three coveys 
of quail within as many acres, and I have started late and 
bagged thirty-eight birds within a day. There are plenty 
of deer and turkeys, too, though they are hard to get, and 
one who loves a quiet angle may spend a busy hour under 
the drooping sycamores by the river, and whoever has 
tried it has regretted, I am sure, to turn his back on the 


deep woods and clear skies of the land of the “partridge” 
and the woodcock. 


A Successful Outing for Moose. 


BETWEEN the Renous and the Bartholomew rivers-— 
branches of the Southwest Miramichi—runs the Dungar- 
von, and on each side of it lies a tract of land that is 
very easy of access, and, at present, is perfectly teeming 
with big game. We hunted on the south side of the Dun- 
garvon. Our party consisted of two and a guide or caller. 
J. P. had been after moose on former occasions, but 
though he had seen and shot at several, his gun did not 
seem to have the power to stop them. This time he took 
his new .30-30. Doc had hunted deer in Ontario, and 
was familiar with shooting birds in Manitoba, but. as 
yet, had no experience with moose. Our guide and caller 
was J. Ronald McDonald. He took along his Mauser— 
which had seen service in Cuba—as Doc was not satisfied 
with the gun he had. As each could cook, a cook was 
considered unnecessary. 

Engaging a team, we went in to Whooper Spring, so 
called from the famed Dungarvon Whooper, and occu- 
pied the camp there on Sept. 21. On our way in we 
thought we would rest the horses and have luncheon. 
While occupied with our repast, two caribou came out on 
a little knoll near us—about twenty -yards or so away— 
and were interested spectators. They were a pretty sight. 
A scramble for our guns made them-think of an engage- 
ment elsewhere, for before we could load, they had 
vanished into the woods. The rest of our trip in was un- 
eventful. Doc shot a fine owl, while J. P. captured a few 
fine birch partridge near the camp. After putting thing: 
in their places at camp, there being a few hours before 
sundown, a visit to the barrens was proposed by Doc, 
who had never as yet seen one. Accordingly, we got our 
guns and went to the handiest one, our guide cautioning 
us to look out for game. Sure enough, a fine caribou 
was seen, and before he could gain the woods, four shots 
were fired at him, all of which were accounted for when 
we reached him. One, unfortunately, broke a horn, which 
spoiled the head for mounting. Dressing the -caribou 
took but a short time, and proudly we wended our 
way to camp. We sent back the team with three of the 
quarters to friends in Blackville. 

Sunday, we spent in accustoming ourselves to our sur- 
roundings, reconnvitering and getting the lay of the land: 
visiting two barrens, two and four miles respectively 
from camp. On the first, we saw a fine bull and two 
cows, and on the other, two caribou. It being Sunday, 
we refrained from disturbing them. 

Monday bright and early we were on the edge of the 

_barren, but had to wait till the sun dispelled the heavy 
mist. Across the barren we saw three moose. The guide 
gave a couple of short calls at intervals, which attracted 
the attention of the bull, and caused him to approach a 
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hundred yards or so. The cows evidently did not approve 
of his actions, as they kept moving around him, and then 
away a little, trying to coax him with them. They. would 
keep near enough to him to make it very risky shooting 
at him, for fear of wounding them. We had-to wait 
patiently for a suitable chance. The cows at last were at 
a safe distance, when J. P. suggested shooting, for fear 
they would again intervene. Doc, being familiar with 
distance on the prairie, gave it as his opinion that the 
bull was too far away to do serious injury to him with 
the guns they had—the Mauser being left at camp. The 
guide also advised waiting, and succeeded in coaxing the 
bull still closer. At last we could wait no longer, and 
decided to blaze away. Five shots were quickly fired, and 
the last seemed to take effect, for the moose made off 
sepiey. Against the advice of our guide, we excitedly 
followed him. We found blood on his trail, but the 
chase led us into a cedar swamp so impassable that we 
gave up in disgust. We found we had been between 500 
and 525 paces from the moose when we were firing at him. 
Returning to camp, we rested till evening, when we 
went to the other barren. A call by our guide was almost 
immediately answered. Strange to say, another seemed 
to be calling between us and the answer, on the opposite 
side of the barren. It was explained by our guide telling 
us it was a cow. Our guide had the art of calling down 
so fine that we could not detect any difference between 
his call and the cow’s. Eventually the bull came, and as 
he met the cow first, stayed with her till a short call 
from our guide brought him to the edge of the bushes, his 
head and horns only being discernible. Apparently he 
had a grand set of antlers. A motistrous cow trotted out 
on the barren, frisked around a while, and returned to 
the bushes. She tried her best to prevail on him to re- 
turn to her, but he was immovable apparently. For fear 
he should go before giving us a better view of him, we 
decided to try a shot, even though the position was an 
unfayorable one, 

After our morning's experience with the lighter guns, 
we decided the Matser should be always in the party. 
We decided to try a shot with it. A carefully aimed 
shot by J. P. at what he thought was the neck, or rather 
2t where he thought the neck should be joined to the 
head, was tried, with the effect of causing him to bound 
off into the bushes, making an awful racket with his 
horns as he dashed away through the trees. 

Going to where he had been standing, we found blood, 
and all along his trail for upward of half a mile, then 
no more was to be seen. While J. P. and McDonald 
were hunting for the moose, after the trail of blood 
ended, they came upon two bull caribou in conflict, while 
a female was an interested spectator, apparently. Not 
knowing when they would come upon the wounded 
moose, they left the caribou to settle their dispute as 
best they could without help. 

As night was rapidly coming on, we returned to the 
calling grounds, where our guide gave three good calls. 
and without waiting to see with what result, we continued 
on to camp. At the calling ground next morning the 
odor of moose was indisputable, and the guide gave 
a short call. Almost on the instant, out trotted a mag- 
nificent bull moose, side to us, and when about a hundred 
yards from the trees, turned his head toward us and 
stopped. He made one of the prettiest sights imaginable. 
Doc reached for the Mauser, aimed and fired. Down 
dropped the moose, and when we reached him he was 
dead. We measured the spread and found it fifty-two 
inches, with webs eleven by twenty-seven and a half, and 
eleven and a half by thirty-one and a half, having twen- 
ty-one points. It was very bright and beautifully veined. 
Skinning and dressing the head and storing the meat 
occupied considerable of the forenoon. .The afternoon 
was taken up in moving some necessaries from our per- 
manent camp to a temporary one of blankets at the edge 
of the barren to lessen the amount of travel we were 
doing. Examin:ng the head attentively, we found be- 
tween the nose and eye a recent bullet wound, and as the 
appearance of the moose seen the night before was very 
similar to this one, and as the wound in the face was 
on the side toward us when standing in the bushes, we 
could arrive at no other conclusion than that the moose 
was one and the same, and that our shot the night before, 
instead of hitting the neck, hit in the face, just below the 
eye. It is a supposed impossible feat to call back a moose 
that has been wounded, and we are positive it was the 
same moose—so facts speak for themselves. 


Tuesday night we called again, and as it was blowing 
very hard, we were some time before we could detect an 
answering sound. It was dark before he came—so late, in 
fact, that we had gone to bed—but we knew he was near 
for good reasons. One was the heavy odor of moose, an- 
other was the occasional cracking of a twig, as an animal 
moving cautiously trod on it, and also his putting up five 
partridge on his way to us. He remained near us for a 
couple of hours—then we slept. We were awakened by 
something snuffing around the head and hide, which was 
alongside our tent, and after a while it poked its nose 
against our blankets. Raising the blanket a little, the 
hot breath of a bear came in on J. P.’s face. Needless 
to say he dropped the blanket quickly again. After quick- 
ly debating whether to shoot the bear and let the moose 
go, or let he bear go and trust to luck to get the moose 
in the morning, we decided on the latter, and tried to 
compose ourselves to sleep again. The bear quickly and 
noiselessly skedaddled as soon as he got a whiff of us. 
A couple of hours later we were again rudely awakened 
by a lucifee, which made night hideous for a while with 
his peculiar cries. At last dawn an to creep in, and 
we noticed less odor of moose. On investigating, we 
found he was gone, though he had been within ten paces 
of our tent, as his marks on the earth plainly showed 
where he had stood. As J. P. wanted the moose more 
than he did the bear, we refrained from bothering the 
bear, trusting the moose would be within hail in the 
morning, but he was not. A couple of calls brought up a 
couple of spike horns, but we did not want them. We 
shifted operations to another barren, on which were two, 
a spike horn and a cow. We did not molest them. In 
the evening we brought a bull from two cows, but light 
faded before we were able to get him within sure range. 

Thursday our teamster was to come in for any game 
we may have shot, so we lost the forenoon waiting for 
him. He did not come, so we went further afield and 
saw_a couple of bulls and, three cows on various parts 


cf the barrens. There was only one fair head, and as 


_ we had seen so-many moose, we felt sure we would be 


_ to get as good a one as Doc’s, so we did not molest 
these. 

Friday Doc was used up with a cold, and decided to 
stay at camp and wait for the team, which would surely 
come that day. He intended ‘also to keep an eye out for 
the bear that used to cross the trail near the camp nearly 
every day. He did not see it, however. McDonald went 
to a barren some few miles away, to see what were the 
prospects in that direction. When he had gone, J. P. 
concluded to visit a barren four miles away, where he had 
shot at a moose on that day the year before. On his way 
back, within fifty yards of where he stood the year pre- 
vious when he shot at the moose, J. P. heard the un- 
mistakable sound of horns against trees. He dropped on 
his hands and knees and crawled back and forth for an 
hour at least, trying all the while to get a glimpse of the 
cwner of the horns. At last out walked a cow, and J. P. 
kept immovable. After a time the bushes parted and out 
walked a monster. J. P. raised his rifle, and almost at 
the same instant noticed it was a cow. It was a great dis- 
appointment, but patiently he waited. Presently an ani- 
mal was heard to drop to the earth. Crawling still nearer 
the animal, lifting every intervening twig and dead 
branch out of the way, J. P. made his way to within 
fifty yards of the noise, and at last was rewarded by a 
sight of one ear and a pair of horns—branches effectually 
obscuring the rest of the animal. 

J. P. fired for below the ear and up jumped a huge 
moose. Again he fired and the moose fell. J. P. thought 
it was killed and stood up. The moose jumped up also 
and charged. J. P. fired and again the moose fell. J. P: 
approached, when again the moose arose, apparently full 
of go yet. Again a shot and the moose was stretched 
out. J. P. approached to within ten feet, when the moose 
tried to reach his feet, J. P. fired his fifth shot, which 
terminated the strife. This fusilade at short distance con- 
vinced J. P. that the .30-30 is not heavy enough, nor can 
it be compared to the Mauser or guns of that stamp. J. 
P. returned for help. We measured the spread, and 
found it to be fifty-six inches, having nineteen points, and 
while the horns were not as even as Doc’s, still the head 
was a better proportioned one, and grander looking. He 
was well pleased. The cows remained around all this 
time, until we had the meat nearly dressed. They did not 
seem to realize the fate of their mate. 

The team having arrived in the meantime, we loaded 
cur trophies that night, and next day returned to Black- 
ville. This year we go in again D. V. Our guide proved 
to be an expert at all kinds of work. On several occa- 
sions we heard the cows call; his was a perfect imitation. 
We could detect no particle of difference. Then again, he 
brought back a wounded moose, an almost unheard of 
piece of fine work; and time and time again did he coax 
the bulls from the cows. A man who can do all these is 
among the leaders in that branch of sport. As a guide, he 
knows every portion of the ground thereabouts, and not 
only that, but he is thoroughly conversant with the habits 
of the large game wandering over that vast extent of 
country. Our camp was only ten miles from Blackville 
Station, though we had to drive fifteen to get there, but 
five of that is a splendid road. We could have had all the 
deer and caribou we would be allowed to take, but we 
went in for moose, and we got them. Two such heads in 
eight days with the one guide is fairly good work. Our 
advice to hunters from the States is, do not be coaxed to 
go fifty or sixty miles from a railway to find game. It is 
unnecessary. or is it necessary to freight supplies all 
ever creation. A day’s drive lands the party and supplies 
in the furthest camp in the Parish of Blackville, and 
moose, caribou, deer, and bear can be obtained in all 
parts of the parish—even the outskirts of the villages not 
being free from their trespassing. 

TEVANUS. 

Briacxvitte, N. B. 





Across New Brunswick on Snow- 


shoes.—IV. 


A Side Trip for Moose. 


Apam Moore confessed to me that when he was a boy 
it was one of his ambitions to some day live in a house 
with long icicles hanging from the eaves, the appearance 
cf a neighboring house thus decorated appealing very 
much to his youthful fancy. Certainly Adam might have 
felt himself satisfied in this regard when he looked upon 
the morning of the day which we had set for one more 
trial for our bull moose. The weather had played us 
another scurvy trick. Rain had fallen in the night, the 
thermometer being just low enough to allow a freeze to- 
ward morning. The snow began to soften at the first ap- 
pearance of the sun, and we needed no assurance that the 
snowshoeing was going to be awful. None the less, with 
what spirit we might, we packed our blankets and some 
needed supplies for our trip up into the hills to the Klon- 
dike camp. Adam and I started out ahead, it being un- 
derstood that we would visit Jack’s moose yard, and that 
Jack and Charlie would meet us at the Klondike camp 
later in the day. We climbed for two and a half miles 
along a continually rising trail, working up all the time 
into the heavy hill country. Then we came to a half-mile 
of a tremendously steep descent, down which we at 
times had to slide, being unable to keep our feet on the 
snowshoes. This brought us to the Silver Brook, a pretty 
little stream which heads back into one of the roughest 
countries of New Brunswick, in as good a winter range 
for moose as the entire Province can provide. 

The Silver Brook got its name from certain prospecting 
operations which were once upon a time carried on there- 
abouts. There is a rumor that gold was once found in 
this stream and indications of silver in the surrounding 
hills; but history does not say that — was ever car- 
ried on there in anything but a tentative fashion, 


Io the Yard. 


Coming presently to the forks of the stream, we took 
Jack’s fading snowshoe trail for a mile up the right-hand 
fork, and we found that his report of the moose yard was 
indeed correct. We paused to eat our lunch before we 
went. into the yard, and as we stood in the snow we saw 
the broad horn marks of a bull moose on a nearby tree. 
Further in we saw the brush beaten down, with trees bent 


over, tops nipped off, and bark stripped off freshly from 
the roundwood and the spruce trees. We knew that now 
we had come into a genuine moose yard. The tracks 
were fresh, and among them the broad and unmistakable 
sign of at least one big bull. Then Adam gave me an 
example of good moose hunting—as good, I imagine, as 
any one in the world could have given under the cir- 
cumstances. The soft weather had turned off into a 
regular Highland fog, and the air was full of mist, which 
left our clothing wet as though it had been raining. The 
wind whipped hither and yon around the hill tops, and 
it was a continual puzzle which direction it would next 
take. We worked out to the edge of the yard as best we 
might, trying to keep away from the place where the 
moose would be most apt to be feeding, until we had been 
able to get an estimate of the distance the game might be 
ahead. The going was as bad as one often sees on snow- 
shoes. The wet and heavy snow clogged up continually, 
and as we passed through the little fir thickets now and 
again we would break through and slide waist deep under 
the trees in the heavy snow. It was a mile up the ridge 
before we found a sign so fresh that we took on even a 
greater caution. At last we found very fresh sign, but 
not so fresh that we believed the game could be less than 
twenty minutes ahead of us. In reality, we were deceived 
to some extent by the thawing of the snow, which made 
all the sign look older than it was. We thought we might 
be perhaps half a mile back of our moose, whereas in 
reality we were not 100 yards. 


“Jumped.” 


“This looks fresher,” said Adam to me in a whisper, 
and we pushed on, I with my rifle at a ready, we being 
obliged at this place to cross a little thicket of snow- 
covered firs. We pushed on and saw that the thicket 
sheltered an open space 100 yards or more across. There 
lay the story before us, written once more upon the tell- 
tale snow. Once more Adam’s hand dropped to his side 
and despair and discouragement sat upon his face. In 
silence he pointed to the sign. Jumped again! : 

It was all as plain as day. Just beyond the little thicket 
not more than sixty yards from where we saw the freshest 
sign, a miserable, beastly little moose calf, probably a 
yearling, had been lying. It heard or smelt us as we 
came through the thicket, went off on a run, and with it 
carried out the rest of the moose—three cows and the big 
bull—which we had coveted. All the moose had gone for 
a couple of hundred yards or more, and then had fled 
back directly toward us, as we came up the trail. This 
was the only thicket of the sort we had struck for a 
quarter of a mile. Once more the native cunning of these 
wild creatures had conquered us. 

This time we had been near indeed to our bull, for had 
that calf not been lying there, and had we got through 
the thicket undiscovered, we should have had him at our 
mercy. We saw where he had been standing in the open, 
at the time the little moose jumped the herd. He was 
in a veritable death trap for himself. Two big spruces 
stood close together, and the moose had been feeding 
with his head behind one of them, stripping the bark of 
the other as high as he could reach. When feeding, a 
moose cannot hear very plainly. There was nothing to 
cover his flank, and there was nothing to conceal him 
from view for the first sixty or seventy yards of his flight. 
There he had been, and certainly he was a beauty. I 
stood on my snowshoes over his tracks, which sank deep 
into the snow, and I reached up on the tree trunk as high 
as I could. I could not reach within a foot and a half of 
the upper edge of the tale he had left on he bark. That is 
to say, I could not reach within that distance of his last 
tooth marks upon the bark, not counting the stripping of 
the bark above that place. He was certainly feeding more 
than ten feet above the level at which he stood. could 
not have believed that any animal in those woods reached 
sich dimensions. Adam and I wondered and wondered 
again, and more than once we deplored our sad misfor- 
tune. Certainly fate seemed against us, for even Adam 
was fain to admit that we would nevér have a better 
chance again, or at a better moose. ‘He was a whale,” 


said Adam, “and no mistake about that. Well, for my 
part, I don’t feel like hunting any more. Let’s go back to 
camp.” Lo. 


By the Compass. 


Tired, wet and sad, we turned back down the hill. 
We were now nearly at the summit of this ridge, but 
just where we were not even Adam himself could tell in 
that shifting, blinding fog. Of course we could take our 
back track and get to Bathurst camp, but we wanted to 
go to the Klondike side camp instead. We knew the 
direction of the bald Sagamok Mountain, which is the 
landmark for all that region. We thought that perhaps 
ahead of us lay the rough waters of the Serpentine chains. 
We had outclimbed the ultimate thread of our fork of 
the Silver Brook, and any way we looked we saw hills, 
and nothing but hills, of the most formidable description. 

“Well,” said Adam, “let’s stop here, and we'll figure 
this thing out. I think a compass will be mighty handy 
right here. We want to go about east from here, in 
order to strike the other fork of the Silver Brook. If 
we hit that below the Klondike camp, all we'll have to do 
is to go up the stream. If we hit it above the camp, then 
we'll strike Jack’s trail where he went out yesterday, or 
my own trail where I killed my moose. It’s a heap easier 
than it would be to go down this fork, and then come up 
again.” Saying which, he plunged down the steep slope 
in the direction he had named. I could not help admiring 
the tremendous physical vigor of the man. He reminded 
me of a big bull moose. 

For myself, I was. wearing my flat-bowed shoes that 
day, and I must say they were giving me an awful gruel- 
ling. The straps got wet and stretched, and the snow 
piled up icily, and the walking down hill was at this stage 
of the game hardly less than terrible. This is where I 
laid the foundation for a general oe of a whole 
row of toenails. I told Adam about it, but he said not to 
mind it, for a fellow who was particular about his toenails 
had no business in that part of the country. There is 
something convincing in that sort of reply, which seems 
to leave nothing more to be said. 

At last in some way we struck a stream. I thought it 
might be Serpentine water, ears from the Silver 
Brook, but Adam knew better. “This stream is runnin 
all right,” said he, “and all you will have to do is to fol- 
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low up this snowshoe trail until you come to the amp. 
| will run down the trail and pick up your pack where we 
left it at the forks before we went into the moose yafd. 


The Klondike Camp. 


Charlie and Jack were at the camp ahead of us and 
busy making ready for the night. Jack had brought down 
a pack of meat from the moose which Adam had killed 
the day before, and had now gone back for another load. 


He reported “blackcat” sign at the carcass, and said he 


had been trying to kill a sable with a snowball, since he 
did not take his rifle with him. The fur of a country 
collects from some distance about any animal killed in 
this way, and it is near a kill that the best takes of fur 
are usually made. 

We all fell to, in order to make things comfortable for 
the night, not an easy thing to do, for the little square 
box-like shack was cold and half-full of snow, and the 
vigorous little sheet iron stove set everything afloat as it 
began to melt out the interior. We cut some boughs, 
spread out the fresh moose skin upon them, laid in a 
good store of wood, and then Charlie opened up his grub 
box. Tea and biscuit and fresh moose meat soon caused 
us to forget our troubles. We could not all sleep during 
the night, for one must stay up to keep the fire. I confess 
to a shameful dereliction, for when at length I thought it 
humanly possible for me to serve a turn, Adam calmly in- 
formed me that it was so near morning that I might just 
as well keep on sleeping! 


Snowshoe Transportation. 


Next day was Sunday, our second Sunday in the wilder- 
ness. We considered it better under the circumstances 
to go back to Bathurst camp, and hence early in the morn- 
ing we started back over the frightful Klondike trail. 
There was about a half-mile of very hard snowshoeing 
here, since the angle was about 45 degrees and the snow 
wet and slippery. The logs and even the bare ground 
were now beginning to show through, for a general thaw 
was taking away the snow very fast. Charlie and Jack 
came behind with big packs. I didn’t hear either of them 
complain that his pack was heavy, or that his toes hurt 
him in his snowshoes, but when we got over the ridge and 
within a mile or so of camp, I rested Charlie for a bit of 
the trail, taking his pack. 

‘Now I think I'll carry your pack on home for the last 
nile,” I said to Jack. The latter grinned amiably and 
said that I had better not. “Try it,” said Charlie, like- 
wise grinning, and then I saw all that this young giant 
had been doing all the time so quietly. When I put my 
hands into the straps of the pack I could hardly lift it clear 
of the log where it was lying. He had over 100 pounds of 
moose meat, it having been his fortune as usual to draw 
the heaviest pack in the bunch. Nettled at their mirth, I 
swung into the pack, and indeed carried it down to the 
cabin, but I had to rest half a dozen times. Jack had 
never set it down at all all the morning. It is one of the 
wonders of the woods to me how these men can carry 
such loads on their backs, or pull them on the sleds. 

All the way out and back on this little side hunt we 
had been in among the caribou, and as we came back we 
noticed that they were making more trails. These 
creatures had been feeding in among the slashings left by 
the lumbermen of the adjacent camp. How many there 
were near us we eould not guess, but we did not see any. 


Nervy Miok. 


An odd little incident happened at the camp, as we dis- 
covered when we returned. Bill Powers, a nearby lum- 
ber foreman, told us that he had gone down to the camp 
while we were away and stopped to make himself a cup 
ef tea on our stove. As he sat there eating, a mink 
crawled out from between the logs under the kitchen 
table, climbed up on the table and made away with a 
pece of meat which was lying there in the pan already 
prepared for the next meal. “He sat up there just as 
bold and sassy as you please,” said Power, “and I just 
sat and looked at him. I reached for a stick and then 
he ran, but not until then.” 

“T’ll get him,” said Charlie, much incensed at these 
liberties taken with his culinary arrangements. We'll just 
—— hide on a stretcher before morning; now you 
watch.” 

So he set so many steel traps around the cabin that it 
was not safe to go around bare-footed, and found pieces 
of meat all around the place which the mink had hid. 
“He was doing a good business here,” said Charlie. The 
guilty, however, was not long to prosper. About midnight 
Charlie, who had been sleeping with one ear open, heard a 
click and a squeal, and there was Mr. Mink. He skinned 
him before breakfast the next morning. 


Gives Up the Moose. 


By this time I was beginning to get reconciled to the 
thought of failure so far as killing a moose was con- 
cerned, The weather was clearly against us, as well as 
the general fortunes of the chase. We knew that this 
thaw would certainly be followed by a sharp freeze, and 
any moose hunter knows that a noisy crust is fatal to 
all hope of success in hunting so wary an animal as the 
moose. I did not break my heart over the prospect of 
failure, for the killing of a moose was only one of my 
purposes, but I could see that it was worrying Adam 
a great deal, it being his habit to sit around and think and 
not talk much under such circumstances. I told him not 
to mind. as it surely was not his fault that we had not 


killed our moose. Surely we had seen abundance of 
signs every time we had gone out. 


“Tt does beat all,” said Adam, “how sometimes when 
you want a moose the worst way in the world, you can’t 
get him. I would have bet anything in the world we 
would have a head hung up long before this. I'll tell you 
what we'll do. We'll make another side trip and go over 
to onr Moose Brook camp. That's about nine miles from 
here, and the trail is hardly so heavy as the Klondike 
trail. There's always moose over in there, and it’s right 
rear there that we have our ‘Caribou Hole. a sort of 
lick. where we always can get a caribou in the fall when- 
ever we feel Uke it. The caribou will not be there now, 
but we ought to get a moose.” 

We arranged it as above, and omenma ® rain gave us 
a bad bit of weather during the night, an@ alt snow 
began to fall op the following morning, we d up and 


started once more for a tramp, Adam, Jack and I making 
up the party. We took our to ns with us for part 
of the distance, and found the shoeing good, though soft 
with the new fallen snow. It was two and a half miles to 
a stmllow mud lake.or “bogan” which was now a vast 
expanse of white. The water was rising over the ice, and 
we tramped in slush, pulling the sled after us for about a 
mile, until we came to the Nipisiguit River, along which 
is strung the Bathurst chain of lakes. Finally we crossed 
the last of these lakes, and came upon the main stream 
near a bend, where Mr. McIntyre had killed a caribou in 
the early fall. Here there was plenty of “blackcat” sign, 
and the carcass of the caribou had been much mauled 
about. Barring anything better, we set a bear trap for 
this blackcat and so went on our way. 


Making a Bridge. 

Now I saw an instance of the shiftiness of the good 
woodsman. Before us lay an open river, across which 
we must fare in order to ascend the Moose Brook trail. 
Without pausing for much deliberation, Adam and Jack 
got out their potent little New Brunswick axes and fell 
to work fellng a clump of three fir trees which stood near 
the brink. These crossed to within a few yards of the 
other side of the stream. Jack made his way to the last 
boughs and with a few steps and a jump was out upon the 
ice, which luckily held, thence to the other shore. We 
followed him as best we might, all going under pack now, 
and leaving the toboggan at the river. 

We got four miles of very fair snowshoeing, through 
an easily ascending country and over a fairly good trail. 
That is to say, there were not more than fifty or sixty 
logs crossing any 100 yards, which is good going in New 
Brunswick. 

“T notice that the trouble with city people is that they 
can’t pick up their feet,” said Adam, as he strode over a 
three-foot log. It was not any trouble for either him 
cr Jack to pick up his feet, and they picked them up so 
consistently and rapidly that they got into camp some 
minutes ahead of me. The last three-quarters of a mile 
of this trail was through a frightful swamp, where the 
big thaw had set everything afloat. The shoes broke 
through the covering of white continually, and getting 
wet in the water below. froze thereafter, resembling 
nothing in the world so little as decent snowshoes. 


Makiog Camp ta the Soow. 


It was about 3 o’clock when we reached this camp, after 
nine or ten miles of travel. We had seen abundant moose 
sign as we came along in the afternoon, and Adam, while 
temporarily 100 yards or so ahead on the trail, saw one 
hig moose which he thought was a cow. When I first 
noted him he was squatted down, looking at this moose, 
which stood in turn regarding him, not more than sixty 
yards away. “That’s the biggest cow moose I ever saw 
in my life,” said he, and we found its track bore out his 
assertion. Later we had every reason to believe that this 
cow was not a cow at all, but a bull which had shed its 
horns. 

While Adam and Jack were getting things ready for 
camp that night they gave what I considered to be the 
best exhibition of axmanship I ever saw in my life. 
There is no better, indeed not so good an axman in the 
world, as the genuine New Brunswicker. The New 
Brunswick ax is not like the American ax. It has a 
narrow blade, being shaped in the form of a true wedge, 
and hung if anything with a little slant inward. These 
narrow-bladed, keen axes have a wonderful cutting power. 
I never saw trees fall with such rapidity in my life. They 
were big trees, solid frozen birch trees, their sap turned 
to ice and hard enough to chip an ax, one might think: 
yet they fell into sections rapidly under the assault of 
these two skillful axmen. Our camp was but an open- 
faced lean-to, provided with a bough bed, it is true, but 
with nothing in front excepting all outdoors, and naught 
above its outer opening except the sky, from which there 
now descended steady additions to the snow all about. In 
front of this open shack and leaning against the bank of 
snow which we had thrown up in our excavations, Adam 
now arranged two big logs of birch, each perhaps fifteen 
inches through. “Then he cut two “hand logs,” perhaps a 
foot in diameter and three feet long. Across these he 
piled his dry pine and his split birch, cut into lengths of 
three or four feet. 

“Now you set this afire,” said he, “and as your pine be- 
gins to burn up your green birch, you will see that the 
coals will fall down in between the logs and make a bed. 
It’s from this bed of coals that the steady heat comes. 
I'll show you that we can keep comfortable here to-night.” 

And so we did, thanks to the kind faithfulness of these 
big friends, who took their turns at the fire. A fire prop- 
erly built in this way will do fairly fer about two hours. 
Along toward morning the end logs had to be replaced 
and one, of the back logs renewed. It was very cold this 
night, five below zero, yet we slept well under our scanty 
covering. On the day previous Jack had gotten a wet 
foot by breaking through into the brook, and he quietly 
informed us that he had frozen one of his toes. I noticed 
that for a time he took off his shoepack and traveled in 
his stockings, an old device of the true snowshoer when. 
he finds his feet are getting cold. Yet I did not hear 
ether him or his father complain about sore feet, nor did 
any one kick on the breakfast, which was composed of 
biscuit, butter and tea. 

“T notice that a man can go out on these short trips,” 
said Adam, “and live on buns and tea, and no meat, and 
he can stand it just as well for three or four days as if he 
were eating more heartily. Then he goes back to camp 
and eats a big square meal, and he’s all right again. [ 
rather think it’s well for a man to go light on his feed 
once in a while.” 

On this trip I was wearing my flat bows again, and the 
genuine New Brunswick snowshoe tie. I calmly advised 
Adam that the New Brunswick straps were man-killers, 
and that I didn’t expect to get back to camp with a toe 
to my name. He repeated his kind advice that a fellow 
who needed toes ought not to come out in the woods, and 
we let it go at that. 


Crust 
The next morning dawned and cold, and, as we 
bd eared wh iy pul so won the or 
“It’s no use to hunt,” said “but I suppose we'll 
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have to go through the motions,” and he sighed dismally. 
The beauty of the morning almost made up for our fore- 
doomed failure. The air was keen and brilliant. The 
snowshoeing, although noisy, was now excellent. We 
struck good bull sign in less than three-quarters of a 
mile from the camp, and found where moose had yarded 
before the thaw. This thaw seemed to have set all the 
game in the country moving, and had apparently changed 
its habits. Had it not been for this big soft spell we 
should have killed our moose before this time. As it 
was, we simply went through the motions of the hunt, as 
Adam had said. We found a fresh moose trail presently, 
and in time jumped this one, a good big cow. Following 
this, we circled and came up over the top of a grand big 
hill. We saw any quantity of caribou sign in the thicket 
on the steep mountain side, and we were satisfied that 
cur cow moose was somewhere in that thicket, for we had 
circled her trail and come back to the place where we had 
first jumped her. We felt sure also that there was a bull 
somewhere in that circle, for we had seen any quantity of 
bull sign in the hardwood ridge above and below our 
camp. It was, however, little use to hunt, and at noon 
we decided to go back to camp. Over our buns and tea 
we suddenly came to the conclusion that the most sensible 
thing we could do would be to go back to Bathurst, since 
the snowshoeing was so good and the hunting so poor that 
it would hardly warrant our staying. Our tremendous 
appetites made great inroads on our grub, and we had 
scarcely enough left to last until the next morning, while 
the hunting was practically at an end. 

We started back across the wretched Moose Brook 
swamp, and made it over more comfortably than we had 
feared, though we all got wet feet by breaking through 
the crust into the water below, which had not been 
reached by the chill of the air through the protecting 
blanket of snow. We saw at least a dozen fresh caribou 
signs, or animals which had crossed our trail since the 
day before, and we saw very much sign of sable, but 
met no further adventure save that Adam broke one of 
his beloved pair of snowshoes. In springing across a 
little open place he landed square on the crust of the 
ice with toe and heel of the shoe, and his foot went right 
on through, carrying with it a straight break across both 
the bows. He did not cuss very much. “If it had been a 
broken leg, it would have been much worse,” said he. In- 
deed, a broken leg in the winter wilderness would be 
pretty near the same thing as a death warrant. 

We crossed the Nipisiguit River+t§is time on the ice 
without much trouble, though Jack Soke in and wet his 
leg up to the thigh. None the less he philosophically 
climbed out and took the trail down to see whether the 
blackcat had gotten into the trap or not. He reported 
that the cat had run all over he trap, but was not heavy 
enough to spring it. When we got through with our 
trapping operations and had the big bear trap lying safely 
on the toboggan, we started out for a swift run on the 
ice in order that Jack migh not entirely freeze his feet. As 
a matter of fact, although the thermometer was very much 
below zero, he did not freeze at all. So much for the in- 
destructible quality of the thoroughbred hunter, and for 
the virtue of abundant New Brunswick wool. I had not 
yet heard a whimper from anybody. These men were as 
big and strong as the hills about them. It certainly is 
restful to meet such human beings once in a while. 

At length we reached Bathurst camp once more, and 
found Charlie in the act of getting ready for supper. He 
had had a tramp himself that day, a little matter of fifteen 
miles or so, on his trapping line over on Nictor Lake. 
When he first started out he broke clear through the ice 
and came near “getting in for good,” as he expressed it, 
having to come back to camp and, change his clothing 
before he could go on across. Charlie had seen eight cari- 
beu on that day, and said he could have killed one with- 
out the least trouble in the world. 


WarT alk, 


At breakfast on the morning of Dec. 18 we held a gen- 
eral council of war. Adam was looking mighty blue, and 
I felt sorry for him, he felt so bad about our bad luck. 
I explained to him how foolish this was, since no one 
liad been at fault and since in such weather conditions 
no hunter in the world could possibly hope to kill a 
moose, no matter how abundant they were. 

We now took up the question of the trip south across 
the unknown country between Adam’s chain of camps 
and those of Henry Braithwaite, on the Miramichi side 
of the divide. I told Adam that I had no doubt what- 
ever that if we stayed a week or so here at Bathurst we 
should kill our moose without difficulty, as the weather 
was bound to change. He wanted me to go with him 
up to his Upsalquitch camp, where there was splendid 
moose and caribou ground, and thence to go out to the 
railroad at Bathurst, about eighty miles from our present 
camp. I told him I should be glad to see his country 
ard knew that we would get our game, but if I did so I 
would be only doing what all of his customers had done, 
since it was no extraordinary thing to kill a moose and a 
caribou in that country. On the other hand, I explained 
to him, if we could really succeed in making it across the 
divide, and come out in the Miramichi country in an en- 
tirely different region from that where we had gone in, 
we should surely, from a newspaper man’s point of view 
at least, be doing a better stroke of business. In other 
words, much as I hated to sacrifice Adam’s professional 
pride in the matter, I determined to give up my moose for 
the sake of the story. Adam, big-hearted and generous 
as he is, at last agreed to this. 

“What do you say. boys?” said he. “It means all of 
us, and it means all that all of us can do. There will be 
a heap of hard work in getting over there, if we ever do 
get over at all. Now I will go if the rest of you want to, 
but we won't ask any one to go who don’t feel like it.” 
It hardly need be said that Charlie and Jack fell promptly 
into line, and thus it was determined. . 

I had now practically said good bye to my chance for a 
moose, yet none the less looked ahead with a great deal of 
interest to the rest of-our journey. The days were now 
slipping by very fast, and I felt it was taking considerable 
chances to start out into an unknown country so late in 
the game. Nothing venture, however, nothing have, so we 
let it stand as agreed. 

On the following day Adam took three steel traps and 
trotted down the lakes three or four miles to set out 
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traps for that pesky blackcat whichhad been eating up 
the caribou carcass. Duties ey we were the re- 
cipient of two visits, Joe Ellis and John Moulton, both 
declared to be of Millicete Indian breed, though looking 
far more like white men than Indians, especially in the 
case of Ellis. These men had a line of traps running 
over Moose Brook way, and they had stopped at our 
shack long enough to “boil the kettle.” Charlie and they 
had an earnest conversation in Adam’s absence, and as to 
the import of this conversation we shall later see. Mean- 
time Jack and I cut wood, greased up the toboggans, 
burned off the rough places on the runners, fixed up our 
snowshoes, now rapidly showing the effects of wear, 
packed up the heavy stuff in boxes to send out to the rail- 
road by a tote team from the nearest lumber camp, and in 
eneral made ready to say good bye to Bathurst camp 
or the winter. It was our intention not to return to this 
place at all, but to break on through into the Miramichi 
country. “It will take a good deal to turn us back if we 
once ‘start over,” said Charlie, E. Hove. 
Hartrorp Burtprne, Chicago, Ill. 


Guns a Hundred Years Ago. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

; I have lately found in an old bookstore a volume called 
“An Essay on Shooting,” published at London in 1791, 
and think that many sportsmen would be interested with 
a description of the guns used by our forefathers in the 
Eighteenth Century. The author does not give his name, 
but he was evidently well acquainted with the subject, both 
practically and theoretically, and states that he had spared 
BO expense in acquiring information from the best gun 
makers, He quotes considerably from a book called 
“La Chasse de Fusil,” by Magné de Marolles, 

In the introduction he expatiates upon the physical and 
moral advantages of shooting and the need of man for 
solitude, so that he may “enjoy the converse of his own 
bosom and retire from the vapid amusements of the age.” 

Just as the double-barreled hammerless ejector seems 
to us, at the present day, hardly capable of improvement, 
so this writer says of the guns made 110 years ago: “In 
these days when invention seems to be exhausted,” and 
“the one and industry of the English workman have 
brought flintlocks to such a degree of elegance and per- 
fection that we have scarcely anything further to hope 
for or require.” 

The crossbow is stated to have been not wholly dis- 
used for shooting both small and large game until nearly 
the end of the 16th century, “at which time the arquebuse 
was brought to such perfection as to enable the sportsman 
to shoot flying.” During the transition period, many 
complained that the beasts of the chase “had becdme very 
scarce where the arquebuse was used,” owing to its noise. 
It appears that, for some time after the introduction of 
the flintlock, many sportsmen argued that the matchlock 
was preferable because “the fire of the match was more 
quick and certain than the other.” 

(It was at least as quick and certain when once the 
match touched the powder used for priming; but the 
time occupied in preesrne to fire must have occasionally 
caused the loss of a shot. In 1869 I was at a hunt in the 
jungles of Central India in company with several Hindoo 
landholders who used matchlock guns. These had a pan 
at the side of the breech, shaped like that of a flintlock, 
but fitted with a flat lid attached by a pivot so as to 
slide on and off horizontally and protect the priming. 
The slow. match, made of thin cotton rope soaked in 
solution of nitre, was coiled under the stock, its extremity 
being held by a spring nipper which formed the end of a 
curved piece of iron corresponding to the hammer of an 
ordinary sngernesteed, gun. Before aiming, it was 
necessary to first blow the burn'ng end of the match until 
it was in a red glow, and then to slide the lid off the 
pan; but when the trigger was pressed the explosion 
seemed to me to be as quick as that of a percussion gun. 
The barrels were smooth bored, and so long that the 
muzzle reached to a man’s forehead when the stock rested 
on the ground. They were thus able to burn a large 
charge of the coarse native-made powder, and drive a 
bullet with great velocity. Native hunters have been 
known to stalk and kill tigers with these weapons, which 
is certainly a proof of great coolness and courage. ) 

The author of the «“Bissay” devotes a considerable por- 
tion of the book to instructions about the training of 
dogs, the art of shooting flying game, the pursuit of the 
various kinds of small game, and the construction and 
use of rifle barrels; but extracts from these would occupy 
too t.iuch of your space. The following is a summary 
of the details he gives about shotguns: Both plain and 
twist barrels were made much as they are now, but 
Damascus appears to have been unknown. Some French 
miakers heated the plain barrels, a few inches at a time, 
and twisted them until the fiber of the iron had assumed a 
spira’ form. One French inventor strengthened his bar- 
rels by twisting iron wire round them, soldering it to- 
gether and filing the outside smooth. — 

Spanish barrels had a great reputation, but the author 
had not. found them to be better than those made in Eng- 
land. They were usually 36 to 42 inches long, 3 to 3% 

unds in weight, and 22 to 24 caliber. The best barrels, 

h in Spain and England, were made from old horse- 
shoe nails, as much as 28 pounds of these being used in 
forming a barrel of 3% pounds weight. The repeated 
heating and forging added greatly to their toughness. 

English barrels were proved in London with a ball 
which fitted the bore, and a charge of powder equal to 
the ball in weight. (This would be about 10% drams 
for a 24-bore.) As to length of barrels, it is stated 
“Formerly every sportsman was provided with different 
lengths, 30 to 34 inches for aig in cover, and 42 to 
45 inches for the open country. The belief was general 
that the longer a barrel the further it would range; and it 
is not more than fifty oe ago since this 4 to be 
doubted. I have, at different times, compared barrels of 
28, 30, 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches in length, and of 
calibers from .22 to .26, and with equal weights of the 
same powder and shot. From these trials, frequently re- 

ted, I found. that the shot pierced an equal num- 
G of sheets from the short as the long barrels. I have 
repeatedly compared two barrels of the same caliber, but 
one 33 and the other 66 inches long, at different’ dis- 
tances from 45 to 100 the results have always 





paces, 
been that the barrel of 33 inches drove its shot through ° 
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- ag many sheets of paper as that of 66 did.” “The barrels 


which I employ and have found best for every purpose 
are from 32 to 38 inches; and whether we consult the ap- 
pearance of the piece, its lightness, or the ease with 
which it is managed, I believe that a barrel not exceeding 
the one,. or below the other of these numbers, is the 
most eligible.” 

(Paper pads are not quite reliable as tests of peneétra- 
tion; and experiments made in England some years ago 
seemed to prove that there was a decided, though not 
very great, decrease’ in velocity with every inch cut 
off a barrel from 30 to 26 inches. The celebrated Joe 
Manton considered that, in a .22-bore gun, barrels of 32 
inches gave the best results.) 

The author disagrees with the common opinion that 
small bores shoot more closely than large. He says: 
“We have subjected this matter to the test of experiment, 
and the result has been that barrels of .22 to .24, which is 
the largest caliber usually employed in fowling-pieces, 
threw their shot as closely as the smallest calibers—viz., 
.30 to .32.” 

(I have tried many small bores from .16 to .42, and 
never found them shoot more closely than those of .14 
to .11 bore, with one exception. A double muzzleloading 
Westley Richards gun of .32-caliber, although the barrels 
were only 26 inches long, when loaded with 2 drams of 
fine powder and 1 ounce of No. 7 shot, made such re- 
markably close and regular patterris.at 40 yards, that a 
snipe could rarely have escaped. It did not shoot closely 
with any larger size.) 

The following methods are described in the “Essay,” as 
adopted for improving closeness of pattern: 

1. Making horizontal scratches round the inside of the 
barrel close to the muzzle. 

2. Making both breech and muzzle ends wider than the 
central part. 

3. Gradually contracting the bore from breech to 
muzzle. 

4. Cutting straight grooves from breech to muzzle. 

5. Making the whole of the bore very smooth and per- 
fectly cylindrical. 

The author had not tested the barrels with straight 
grooves, but of the others he had found none superior to 
the perfect cylinders. 

(The system of enlarging both breech and muzzle for 
several inches in length, prevailed until the adoption of 
choke boring. One of my friends, a very scientific gun- 
ner of muzzleloading days, often assured me that, by a 
modification of this method, he had made all his own, 
guns shoot well, and kill at unusual distances. He en- 
larged the breech end only so far as the powder charge 
reached, so that the wad was in the cylindrical part above 
it. This prevented the escape of the powder gas into the 
shot and the consequent scattering. The shot charge, hav- 
ing to travel through a perfect cylinder, did not have its 
pellets crushed out of shape as they were in guns which 
were of narrower caliber toward the center of the barrel. 
The muzzles of my friend’s guns were enlarged for 2 or 3 
inches, and he believed that, on the shot reaching this 
part, its pellets were pressed together by the sudden rush 
of gas past them. Whether his theory was correct or 
not, the patterns made by one of his gun, an 11-bore 
which I tried at a target, were remarkably close and 
good. I feel sure that nine out of ten, among the best 
game shots, would do better all-round work with guns 
making similar patterns, than with those which are highly 
choked.) 

Both the rough and the fine boring of barrels was done 
in the Eighteenth Century by methods very similar to 
those still used, except that less machinery was employed. 

Double barrels were made with one over the other in- 
stead of side by side. “Patent shot,” which was con- 
sidered the best, contained the following number of pellets 
in an ounce: No. 1, 220; No. 2, 180; No. 3, 157; No. 4, 
165; No. 5, 83; No. 6, 300; No. 7, 480; No. 8, 620. The 
charges recommended were, “For a fowling-piece of com- 
non caliber, which is from 24 to 30 balls in the pound, 
14, or at most 114, drams of powder, and 1 to 1% ounces 
of shot, but, if larger than No. 5, increase it by % ounce.” 

Wadding was made with soft brown paper, tow, and 
the lichen growing on apple trees. It was also punched 
from old hats, cork, and thick woolen cloth. 

No. 1 shot is stated. to have been the best for the first 
month of partridge shooting, and particularly good for 
snipe and quail. No. 3 was best when partridges be- 
came strong on the wing, and was excellent for all pur- 
poses, many sportsmen using no other during the whole 
season. 

It was necessary to keep the gun moving and aim “a 
little: in front of the head of game, at thirty-five paces, 
and fully six inches in front and a little above it at 
fifty paces.” “The distance at which the sportsman 
ought infallibly to kill any kind of game with patent shot 
No. 3, with good aim, is from 25 to 35 paces for hares or 
rabbits, and 40 to 45 for winged game.” 

As to killing infallibly, I do not. believe that any gun 
is certain to do so, Out of the great numbers which I 
have tried at marks, during the last forty years, I have 
not found one which did not, occasionally, leave spaces 
at forty yards, through which a partridge could escape 
untouched, and that, too, with shot containing 260 to 
over 300 pellets in the charge. Doubtless the guns of the 
author’s time, by the best makers, shot, as a rule, so 
closely that when he failed to kill he thought himself to 
blame. The charge of 114 ounces of No. 3 shot, which 
he recommends, contained only 106 pellets, and, even 
allowing for the close pattern caused by the small quan- 
tity of powder, a weapon which carried them well enough 
to be usually sure of a partridge at more than forty 
paces, must have been fully equal to the best unchoked 
guns of the present day. The distances at which he ad- 
vises aiming in front of a bird, show that, practically, no 
more allowance for the speed of game was necessary, than 
with our modern guns; consequently, the flintlocks by 
good makers, must have caused a very quick ignition of 
the powder. There could have been little of the “fizz- 
bane” described in books by theoretical writers. 

The remarks of the author, in the latter part of the 
book, about shooting game like rabbits and woodcock in 
covert, or snipe and grouse in open country, prove that 

uns, even with barrels 38 inches long, were so 7 

alanced that our forefathers were able to use them wit 
great rapidity and accuracy: I have tried the charge 
recom: , viz., 14 drams of powder and 106 pellets 
of shot, from -an old Maynard 18-bore barrel, slightly 
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recess choked, but only 26 inches long. The pattern at 
forty-two paces is close enough to insure killing a 
partridge, the weight of the large pellets giving the neces- 
sary penetration with the small powder charge; but: the 
killing circle is not more than 24 inches, consequently a 
very accurate aim had to be taken. That this was the 
practice, may be inferred from a remark of the author: 
“A true sportsman is not content with only breaking the 
wing of a partridge or the thigh of a hare when he 
shoots at a fair distance; for in such case, the hare or 
the ‘partridge ought to be shot in such a manner that it 
should remain in the place where it falls, and not require 
the assistance of the dogs to take it.” 
J. J. Meyrick. 
ENGLAND. 


A Gun-Shy Squirrel Dog. 


Ir was years ‘ago, and yet as if yesterday, my first trip 
to Connecticut in quest of game. While eventually R. S. 
evolved into an Al wing shot, yet in the early days squir- 
rel shooting was his forte. When he could steal away 
from the farm work late in the autumn he would take his 
trusty and rusty single-barrel muzzleloader, and, accom- 
panied by his mixed -collie dog Girth, saunter off toward 
the chestnut ridge on East Hill in quest of squirrels. 
Girth was unexcelled on cows and squirrels. When the 
shades of evening began to fall it was necessary only to 
say, “Cows, fetch them home, Girth,” when he would trot 
down the river road until he came to the fenced-in cows 
upon the rich river bottom pasture. He could nose at a 
bar in a rail fence until it fell, and with equal adroitness 
when driving the cows to pasture replace the light pole 
rails in their places. 

Girth was a great watch dog, and woe betide the one 
who raised-a hand even in play against his master when 
he was around. 

The first morning we started out upon our quail and 
partridge hunt, Girth insisted on coming. R, S. had shoul- 
dered his rusty gun loaded to the muzzle with squirrel 
shot, and Girth was romping in great glee in company 
with Dick. We did not question Girth’s ability as a sqtir- 
rel dog, but we did have serious doubts as to his properly 
“backing” Dick pointing a bevy of quail. 

We suggested tying Girth up and thus keeping him at 
home, but R. S. pleaded for him and argued that being 
such a good squirrel dog he should go along to tree the 
squirrels we should run across, And we, giving reluctant 
consent, went on our way with more or less misgivings. 

Leaving the main road we got into the stubble and set 
Dick to work. We could hear Girth off in the woods to 
the right clattering through the fallen leaves and giving 
tongue as he chased a nimble chipmunk into a hollow 
log. It was not long before Dick came to a staunch 
point, Girth had given up his chipmunk and leaving the 
timber made straight for Dick, who was standing as if 
cast from a mould, frolicking ahead of him and despite 


‘our calling and R. S.’s commands actually flushing the 


birds. Dick looked back at us, wagging his tail in an 
inquisitive sort of a way, as if to ask what kind of busi- 
ness that was, anyway. 

R. S. split his sides laughing at the discomfiture of 
ourselves and of Dick, but promised to keep Girth well to 
heel in future, a thing about as easy to do as to keep 
track of some spilled quicksilver upon the floor. The 
birds pitched into the woods and scattering lay close. 
We worked carefully along until we came to a conical de- 
pression about fifty fect across the top, and as many feet 
deep. Dick had disappeared within the pit, and Girth, 
roaming free once more, had romped along the edge of 
the opening. With a whirr a solitary quail broke cover 
well down the depression and sailed upward. No one 
paid any attention to anything but that moving bird, and 
30b being in line shot and killed the bird. How it just 
happened that way no one knew, but when Bob shot the 
quail and Girth were just in line, and the shot that missed 
the quail found lodgment within the wooly surface of 
Girth’s hide. Giving an unearthly howl, Girth put his 
bushy tail between his legs and pointing toward the farm- 
house, staid not on the order of his going, but just went, 
making his fleeting course known by the occasional yelps 
he gave out. 

Now for a moment relations became strained between 
Rob and R. S. Had Rob missed his quail nothing would 
have ever made R. S. believe otherwise than it was an 
accidentally on purpose occurrence, but when Dick fetched 
the dead bird and the matter was explained, R. S. ab- 
solved Rob from any sinister motives. 

With Girth safe at home, we got R. S. into line and 
with Dick doing splendid work, there were enough birds 
to keep us all busy. We were all using muzzleloaders 
and there were times when before the wads could be 
driven upon the ‘shot more birds would get up. R. S. 
after he had dropped his first quail on the wing, flatly re- 
jected squirrel shooting for ever and a day, and then and 
there vowed to train Girth on quail. But he counted in 
vain. The No. 9 shot in their scattering course had not 
done much more harm to the wool-protected skin of the 
dog than would have been caused by quick contact with 
some sharp nettles. We found on examining Girth that 
not a drop of blood had been drawn and really the dog 
was more frightened than hurt. The stinging impact of 
the pellets coincident with the report of the gun was suffi- 
cient to convince Girth that something awful had hap- 
pened, and he forgot squirrels and all else in his haste to 
seek the back track and sanctuary under the front stoop. 

After that day R. S. never could shoulder his gun but 
that Girth would give a low growl of disapproval and 
hunt safe quarters under the stoop until he was out of 
sight. He became a gun shy dog, and until the day of 
his death renounced squirrel hunting as a frivolous pur- 
suit, and confined himself to the oes duty of herding 
his cows night and morning, at which work he certainly 
was unexcelled. CHARLES CRISTADORO. 


A year ago Veterinary Surgeon Custer picked up a 
small dog on Sixth street, near Penn, that had had a foot 
crushed by a car wheel, and, taking it to his office on 
Cherry street, he dressed the injury. A farmer took the 
dog home a few days later. Yesterday afternoon the 
dog, sinee then full grown, appeared on the doctor’s office 
steps, and, when admitted, gave every manifestation of 
the joy in meeting its old friend. A case of wonderful 
instinct—Reading (Pa,) Times, 
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Non-Resident Shooters. 


Laitor Forest and Stream: 

I notice in your columns an advertisement of the * 
facilities offered by that most excellent steamship line, 
the Old Dominion, to “the gunning grounds of Virginia 
and North Carolina.” 

I nctice also that you advertise the Game Laws in Brief, 
wherein I find the following highly interesting informa- 
tion touching the laws of Virginia: ‘No person who is 
not an actual resident of this State shall kill any wild- 
fowl in any waters, or on any marshes, islands or beaches 
within the jurisdiction of the State, below the head of 
tide water.” Non-resident members of the Eastern Shore 
Game Protective Association are excepted. “Numerous 
iccal and county laws prevail. Great care must be exer- 
cised.” Good advice. Now, concerning North Carolina, 
‘et us see what’the law says: “It is unlawful for non- 
residents to hunt or shoot any wildfowl! in the county of 
Currituck from any box, battery or float of any kind not 
on land at the time.” It must be lots of fun to shoot out 
of a float on land. But let that pass. Here is a provisi#®n 
likely to please a sportsman who wants to remember the 
friends who “can’t get away”: “Shipment of quail or 
partridge dead or alive prohibited.” 

Now what are we to gather? No cheaper nor pleasanter 
means of reaching the “gunning grounds of Virginia and 
North Carolina” exist than those furnished by the O. D. 
S. S. But what are their patrons to do when they reach 
them? Violate the statute? Run the risk of arrest and 
fine? Or suck their thumbs? R. S. V. P. 

Non-REsIDENT. 

{Notwithstanding what our correspondent says, it is 
the fact that each year thousands of sportsmen go to the 
gunning grounds of Virginia and North Carolina and 
there do have good sport—sport so good that the next 
year they repeat the trip, and do the same thing year 
after year. Whether any of them violate the law or not 
of course we cannot know. We do know that the most 
famous gunning grounds of Virginia are along the east- 
crn shore, and that any person of good character may 
hecome a non-resident member of the Eastern Shore 
Game Protective Association on payment of a small fee, 
and that this gives him the privilege of killing “any wild- 
fowl in any waters or on any marshes, islands or beaches 
(in Accomac or Northampton counties) within the juris- 
diction of the State below the head of tide water.” In 
other words, membership in this Association amounts 
nearly to the payment of a non-resident license fee for the 
privilege of gunning in these counties in Virginia. The 
waters of the henge River were formerly famous gun- 
ning grounds, but we hear little of them in these latter 
days, and imagine that non-resident sportsmen do not 
resort to them to any great extent. 

In like manner, thousands of gurmers go each year to 
North Carolina by way of Norfolk, and while non-resi- 
dents are not permitted to shoot afloat, many men annu- 
ally have fine sport by shooting from the land. One need 
only examine the pages of the most recently published 
volume on wildfow!l shooting (“American Duck Shoot- 
ing”) to learn what are the opportunities for sport on 
Currituck Sound. 

We take it that there are a very large number of Forest 
AND STREAM readers who go annually to the States 
named, and who neither violate the statutes, nar run the 
risk of arrest and fine, nor suck their thumbs. All of 
which is respectfully submitted to Non-Resident. ] 





Quail in East Tennessee. 


KNOXVILLE, Tenn., Sept. 30.—The outlook was never 
more promising for quail shooting in East Tennessee 
and the sportsmen are eagerly awaiting the opening of 
the season, Nov. 1. The absence of heavy beating rains 
during the breeding and hatching season has resulted 
in the maturing of-more quail in thie territory than for 
many years past, and in a great many instances the sec- 
ond brood have been raised, the extraordinary growth 
of field grasses having afforded great protection to young 
birds. 

There are always more or less eggs destroyed in reap- 
ing hay fields with machines which are in general use 
in this section, and a gentleman told the writer that in 
mowing one field of clover, his machine destroyed seven 
or eight nests, the birds seemingly having come from 
other fields to nest in this dense growth of clover which 
afforded protection from the sun and heavy rains. He 
stated, however, that there were two nests passed over 
undisturbed; he carried the eggs, while yet warm, to 
the house, and his wife placed them ander two bantam 
hens after having removed the eggs they were sitting 
on; the result was that two broods were hatched and 
have been raised around the large yard and garden, only 
three or four having died out of the thirty-six birds 
hatched. These birds are now nearly grown, and when 
feeding time comes, at the call of his wife, the whole 
brood come flying, some alighting on her shoulders and 
outstretched arms, while the others perch at her feet, 
and are seemingly not in the least afraid. This gentle- 
man adds, that should some “town fellow” or any one 
for that matter, come along and shoot into this covey 
of birds while out feeding in the orchard, he would cer- 
tainly get into no end of trouble with his wife and 
daughters. 

I get the best of reports from all directions as to the 
quantity of birds in East Tennessee this season, farmers 
saying they have never had so many birds on their 
plantations. One gentleman who has a fine river bot- 
tom farm seven miles from the city, told me that owing 
to the fact that his place was close in, he could never 
keep any birds because the old lawns afforded no pro- 
tection, but that last season he took full advantage of 
the newly enacted bird laws, and persons not authorized 
by him to hunt upon his inclosures were fired bodily 
from the premises and the offense placed in the hands 
of the authorities with instruction to act. The result 
is that he now has twelve to fifteen coveys of quail on 
his farm, and Bob Whites are calling from all. directions. 
He does not propose to furnish sport for an 
“chosen few” of his friends, and t must limit their 
desires to a reasonable bag of bi during a day’s 
hunt, as he considers his “shy” li ie his 
property. His néighbors are also acting on h good 
judgment, and the man who “goes a-gunning” around 
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that neck of the woods had better arm himself with. a 


permit, or else he may find that it would have been 
much less expensive to have gone to the market. ~_ 

The Jaws passed by. the last (1901) Tennessee Legis- 
lature @re broad and far reaching in this respect, making 
it a misdemeanor for any one to hunt with dog or gun 
upon the inclosed premises of another without the own- 
er’s written consent, ex in cases of chasing foxes 
when once started; it also prohibits the netting or trap- 
ping of quail under any circumstances and conditions, 
and places heavy fines upon such offenders, such fines 
to apply to the State school funds, etc., etc. 

These laws were practically aimed at the pot hunters 
who trap and net birds and who in the past have destroyed 
thousands and thousands of birds in East Tennessee. 
The framers of these laws did not lose sight of the pot 
hunters’ “partners,” who have in the past handled and 
shipped these birds, so with our State laws, aided by the 
National Lacey, Law, these men who hunt for “revenue” 
only, have had a crimp put in their “tail feathers,” and 
this season will in all probability see some of these fel- 
lows doing some other kind of work. 

While quail shooting is going to be a burden to some 
of those who have heretofore gone out and indiscrimi- 
nately slaughtered fifty to seventy-five birds in seven 
hours’ shooting a day, I want to say to any gentleman 
who might want to drop off in East Tennessee and take 
a few days’ shooting, that the farmers are good people, 
and when approached in a gentlemanly manner, any 
gentleman (and these farmers seem to be excellent 
judges of human nature) will, I am sure, be allowed the 
privilege of getting into as fine sport as can be found 
in the country. 

The farmers in East Tennessee, as a rule, are plain, 
conscientious fellows, who, when dealt with honestly, are 
your friends from sun to sun, and I doubt if in two or 
three days’ hunting any gentleman would be denied the 
courtesy to enjoy a hunt through any field he might 
come to. The land is rolling and fields are, as a rule, 
long and narrow. Late in the season, after the birds 
have been hunted, they will, as a rule, when flushed, go 
to the woods, and when once there, you had better have 
on your “shooting clothes” if you want many birds, for 
then they are big and strong, and when once up, go 
like the wind, but it’s the greatest sport in the world to 
catch them as they go darting over the hills and afford 
shots from all imaginable angles. 

I read in a recent number of Forrest AND STREAM 


. that Mr. Hough, of Chicago, refers to what he is pleased 


to call his “meat dog.” Now, I also have one of these 
“meat dogs,” and if that gentleman should ever honor us 
with the presence of himself and his “meat dog,” I and 
my “meat dog” would like to meet him in the “Sweet- 
water Valley,” where, I am sure, that both Mr. Hough 
and his dog would quickly realize that they were not fol- 
lowing prairie chickens, but on the other hand, the 
gamest open field bird in the world, and when these birds 
“set up” it behooves “the man behind the gun” to 
straightway “get busy.” 

We must have some heavy frosts to knock down the 
very rank growth of weeds before the best hunting is to 
be had, and it is usually Nov. 15 to Dec. 1 before the 
fields are in really good condition for either the man or 
the dog. 

With another season like that we have had this year, I 
venture to say that East Tennessee will afford the finest 
quail shooting to be found in the United States, for 
every man’s land is fully protected for the asking, and 
the man who has and can make friends, is the man who 
will be able to satisfy his full ambition in this direction. 

SaMuEL B. Dow. 


Maine Deer. 


Boston, Oct. 4.—The Maine deer season is open, but 
it has rained nearly all the time since October came in; 
a condition much against hunting. Hence reports of 
deer taken are yet very meager. The Megantic Club 
members and guests have not yet taken deer in Maine 
to any extent, though a few continue to be secured over 
the Canadian border. At the club house the shooters 
have seen a great many does, but the prevailing senti- 
ment is against killing them; hence they have generally 
been allowed to escape. W. S. Richards has the honor 
of having killed the first bear of the season, by Megantic 
Club members. His trophy is to come out to Boston. 
The weather has generally been too stormy for partridge 
shooting, and only small bags are noted. Mr. and Mrs. 
A. W. Robinson started for the Megantic Preserve to- 
day. Mr. and Mrs, D. C. Pierce go in about the 13th. 
Dr. Payne, who has been staying at his camp, Big Island 
Pond, reports the best fishing in years,-with many trout 
of two and three pounds weight. 

The continued rain has also been much against the 
opening of the Massachusetts game bird season, Oct. I. 

early all the gunners have put off trying the shooting 
till better weather.. Friday was fair at last, and some 
of the gunners were out. One hunted the woods of 
Reading, starting five partridges and securing one. He 
pronounces the birds very wild. 

A later report from Bangor, Maine, says that the first 
day’s record shows three deer shipped, to go through 
that city; all does. They were shot by J. P. Lawry, of 
Benton; J. Samuelson and Dr, J. Ackerman, of Boston. 
Mr. Lawry has been hunting in the neighborhood of 
Moosehead, and says that the outlook there is very good. 
Neither Mr. Samuelson nor Dr. Ackerman appeared to 
identify their game in Bangor, so Warden Blanding was 
obliged to seize both deer. Before doing this the war- 
den made a careful search through the train, but could 
not find the men. All sportsmen should remember that 
they are obliged to appear and identify their game at 
Bangor before it can proceed. Failure to do this will 
result in the confiscation of all unclaimed deer and 
moose by the State. One deer was brought into Ban- 
gor by team, Oct. 2, the second day of the open season. 

Evidently the game laws are being enforced in Arling- 
ton and Belmont, Mass., this fall. Monday a man was 
fined $10 in the Cam district court for shooting 
a oquiredh in Astioume. - utes. Paver of Bos- 
was locked up Station 1, on 

of Belmont. 


ton, 
charge a robin in ; was 
bailed and will be arraigned later. It is 9 notorions 
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fact that.a great many song birds are shot, especially 
robins, by ores who go out of Boston, and return 
with bags of what th etend are “snipe,” “peep” and 
“reed birds.” Some of the farmers and residents of out- 
lying towns are very indignant, and have called upon 
the officers to enforce the law. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Jones, of Boston, their son, and 
Mrs. Jones’ father, Alvin Jones, are on a hunting trip 
to Carthage, Me., where they were to camp. But the 
weather has been against them; raining almost every 
day since their departure. 

Boston, Oct. 6.—The Maine hunting season is on, and 
nobody has been shot yet, so far as reports are received. 
It is to be hoped that the chapter of shooting accidents 
will be greatly lessened this year. Writers, who evidently 
know as little about hunting as may be, are full of sug 
gestions. One would have a hunting suit with checks of 
black and white not less than a foot square. Another 
would avoid red, as that is the color of the maple leaves. 
I would avoid whisky in the stomach of the other fellow. 
About all the trouble comes from firing at the first mo- 
tion in the woods. It matters little what the hunter 
may have on. No man in his right mind would shoot at 
another man when seen with such distinctness as to dis- 
tinguish even the smallest part of his dress or form. If 
novices would always remember that it is almsot impos- 
sible to shoot game tnless it is distinctly seen, and that 
if one waits for a couple of seconds or more, the game is 
almost sure to show itself plainly, they would not only 
secure more game, but avoid the terrible sorrow of having 
shot a fellow hunter. 

Up to Saturday, fifty-one deer had passed through Ban- 
gor, a larger number than for the same days the first three 
seasons a year ago, when twenty-eight deer were noted. 
Still, it is estimated that there are a greater number of 
sportsmen in the woods than a year ago, with the great 
rush yet to come. A feature this year is the marked num- 
ber of women hunters. Of the above fifty-one deer, four 
were taken through by women. Among the lucky Boston 
hunters were Ogden Brewer, Alice Brewer. W. F. 
Smith, E. ee J. S. Mundy, Dr. G. E. Whitehill 
and Mrs. J. Sawtelle. The first deer reached Kineo, 
Moosehead, on the morning of the opening day. Three 
were taken by Mrs. Henry S. Durand and Master Durand, 
of New York. Three other deer were shot during the 
forenoon by guides. Mr. A. Roderick, of Farmington, is 
believed to have killed the first deer of the season in the 
Rangeley region. He secured his prize at the foot of 
Sluice Hill, on the Phillips & Rangeley Railroad, on the 
morning of Oct. 1. _ 

Reports concerning partridge shooting in Maine are 
conflicting. In some sections in Franklin county they are 
reported to be fairly plenty, though the cold rains of the 
nesting seasons are believed to have destroyed the chicks. 
Woodcock shooting is reported to be good in the vicinity 
of Farmington and above. In the towns of Weld, 
Carthage and Dixfield a good many partridges are being 
secured, with some good woodcock shooting. Bird shoot- 
ing is still unsatisfactory in Massachusetts, although better 
weather is expected to improve it somewhat. Hunters are 
having some luck in northern New Hampshire on birds, 
but partridges are scarce. Big game in the northern 
— is said to be in greater abundance than ever 

ore. 

Coon hunting is in order with the hunters of Lewistor 
and Auburn. They go out of nights with torches and 
dogs, returning at daylight, often with several good 
specimens. The vicinity of sweet-corn fields and orchards, 
near the woods, are good points ‘to hunt. One ’coon 
hunter in one of those cities does not care to associate 
the hunting of ’coons with molasses, although the boys 
insist that one has something to do with the other. About 
ready for a hunt the other evening, he went into the back 
room of his store for his gun and ammunition. The 
dog, a good one on ’coons, was greatly delighted. He 
scooted about that back room in the dim twilight in great 
glee. His master called him and locked the door. Re- 
turning next morning, he unlocked the door to put away 
his gun, and hang up his ’coon till he had time to skin 
him. Behold the sweetness! The whole floor was coy- 
ered with molasses to the depth of an inch or more. The 
tired dog jumped in, but was out again in a moment, with 
all four feet stuck with molasses. The mystery suddenly 
solved itself. The dog, in his gambols of the night be- 
fore, had completely turned the spigot of a barrel of 
molasses, and it has Leen running all night. Say “’coons” 
to that dog now, and he will run to the door of the back 
room where the gun and molasses are kept, pause, whine, 
then lap all four feet. SPECIAL. 


A Memory of Barnegat. 


On Tuesday afternoon, March 4, I went to Barnegat; 
N. J., on a wild goose shoot. That evening I started out 
(after having arrived by the C. R. R. of N. J.) to get a 
guide, and going to the village grocery, which is used as 
a sort of country club room at night, found the man I 
wanted. He was a grizzled old tleman, and he stood 
his sixty-six years much better than we city boys do our 
forty-five. I retired at 7:30 P. M. ,and after sleeping, I 
think, five minutes (though the clock said 3 A. M.), the 
banging at the door aroused me and I hopped out of bed 
and then to a most delicious breakfast of bacon and eggs, 
with fried oysters and coffee. Everything seemed to reach 
the spot where it would do the most good. The guide 
came in just then with the cheering information that it 
was snowing, with some sleet, but would probably clear 
up with daylight. My host also ventured the informa- 
tion that whenever the weather was too bad to keep a dog 
out of doors, then the ducks and geese flew low and the 
shooting would be better. 

My guide and I started out on our two-mile journey to 
the bay, where we had to kick the snow and ice off of the 
cover of the sneak boxes, so we could get under way for 
our five-mile sail down the bay to the shooting grounds. 
By this time it had turned to a drizzle, with some snow 
and lots of sleet. I now commenced to freeze from my 
toes up. After an hour and a half’s sail, both wet, un- 
comfortable and partly frozen, we arrived at our shoot- 
ing , a marsh island called Sunken Sage. Here the 

got out his spade and commenced digging.a small 
so the boats would rest easy. While he was i 


out.the decoys, both goose and duck, I was covering my 
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boat with sea weed, and mighty cold .work I found it. 

When this task was finished it commenced to lighten up 
a bit, so we lay stretched out full length in our boats 
(sneak boxes), waiting for the first flight. This hap- 
pened a half hour later. The guide was industriously call- 
ing all this time, and as the ducks were passing they 
noticed the decoys, and wheeling, prepared to descend, 
whereupon I arose and banged at them. Mine was a 
clean miss, though the guide got his. They, the flock, were 
out of sight in five seconds. About the quickest get-up- 
and-get I ever saw. 

The gu'de poled out and got his bird and I stamped up 
and down the meadow to restore circulation. It was 
cold, freezing work lying down in the boat, and I did not 
come down prepared for such weather. Again lying 
> a solitary broadbill came along, hesitated and I had 

im, 

Again we went down just as a flock of teal came over 
from our back and stopped to descend, when bang, bang, 
four more joined our party. Then a solitary redhead 
came flying overhead and hesitated, but I made a sure 
thing of hm, as he came down without a tremor. 

While the guide was out getting the ducks, he came in 
hurriedly, and yelling to me to get down, I did so, though 
not knowing what was up. Then my guide commenced to 
honk, honk, honk, and by peeping from the corner of my 
eye I saw a flock of geese, about ten of them, coming to- 
ward our decoys. They were on the point of wheeling 
when I got exc.ted, jumped up and filled him with No. 4 
shot, whereupon he came down with wings outstretched, 
looking as large as an ostrich. I was trembling with both 
cold and excitement, and I had forgotten for the time I 
was half frozen. The guide gave me the devil, and said 
if I had not jumped up so quickly we would have had 
the entire flock alighting and would have got four of them 
anyway. I-apologized and very humbly promised to obey 
orders, and again stretched ourselves out, waiting for 
more. Later we got an occasional shot at ducks, our 
day’s shooting. representing one goose and nine pair of 
ducks, not counting the jackass in the boat. We passed 
two press, Johnson and Henriques, of Philadelphia, 
a little further up, and after reaching the hotel at Harvey 
Cedars, and thawing out, they came in. Each had a 
gitide, and a live goose decoy. I, while watching them, 
saw their guide come to the hotel and get a wheelharrow 
and take out to the pier, whereupon I saw one goose 
thrown in, then two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, 
nine, and then I almost fainted. After coming around I 
went to the porch, and their shoot was nine geese and 
twenty-six ducks, all hanging head down, wings out- 
stretched, and the prettiest sight I ever saw; my poor one 
goose hanging a short distance away with the eighteen 
ducks making a poor showing. There was one flock of 
geese which flew up and down the bay with a thousand 
in it. We also had a flock of several hundred brant 
around us all day, but too far away to get a shot. In 
the afternoon a flock of swan alighted a half-mile away 
and sported around for an hour, but there was no way 
to get to them. They were the prettiest things I ever 
saw. Some one had been trying to sneak up to them, 
banged away, whereupon they arose and looked like so 
many patches of snow flying away. The next morning 
| got one more goose and three pair of ducks, and having 
taken a chill from the exposure, I came back to New 
York and went to bed for a nice week’s rest, and to re- 
cover from the strenuous life. But I shall try it again 
this winter, and next spring, but will take the proper gar- 
ments. MacGnum Opus. 


How Long Will It Last? 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Shooting being no longer permitted in and about the 
streets of Saint Louis and on this military reservation, 
one of necessity turns his attention to other matters and 
devotes some time to reflection, that, under other cir- 
cumstances, might have been spent in action. Having 
thus no longer deeds to recount, I must ask your indul- 
gence a few moments while I give you a sample of my 
thoughts; possibly others of your readers may have 
similar ones. The present coal famine, of which we 
hear so much, brings constantly to my mind the vision 
of that coal famine, possibly yet to be, which no arbi- 
tration can obviate and no legal process remove; the 
famine that may ar'se, not from any disagreement be- 
tween master and man, but because the coal itself is ex- 
hausted. We are catching now a few fleeting glimpses 
of what may some day be ever present, probably not in 
this or the next generation, possibly not for several 
generations. I have no date wherewith to determine the 
period required to exhaust at the present rate the en- 
tire coal supply, nor am I aware that such date is even 
in existence; but no one familiar with the current theory 
of the origin of coal can view the present enormous 
draught upon these deposits and yet consider them in- 
exhaustible. The arguments leading to such a conclu- 
sion are few and simple: Coal is nowhere being de- 
posited to-day, or, if such deposit may be claimed in 
the peat bdgs, it is taking place at a rate practically 
negligible in comparison with the consumption; the 
coal deposits, though vast, are still of limited extent; 
constant diminution without increase must eventually 
exhaust, any limited quantity. Taking it all around, the 
present generation in the United States reminds one of 
a young spendthrift just come into a fine property, ac- 
cumulated by the thrift and carefulness of many ances- 
tors. He thinks he is something out of the ordinary 
and intends showing others how things should be done. 
In the society of flatterers, speculators and gamblers 
he soon parts with his ready money and bank stock. 
He then sells the timber off his land. After that is 
spent he sells his live stock. Having thus deprived him- 
self of the means for the proper tillage of his soil, he 
then sells the hay crop from his meadows until they are 
no longer productive. He next mortgages his prop- 
erty, and the last scene in the final act is the auctioneer’s 
hammer at the public vendue. 

The people of the United States during the past thirty 
or forty years, under one pretext or another, such as 
the development of the country’s resources, the duties 
of an advanced civilization, etc., have, speaking broadly, 
cut off and disposed of all their timber, diminished their 





water sources, swept their wild game from off the face — 





-of the earth, polluted their streams so that nothing can 


live in them, and are now consuming with an extrava- 
gance amounting in many cases to a prodigal waste, 
their stock of coal, regardless of those who are to fol- 
low them. To be sure, there is something to show for 
all this; there are monuments—principally large towns 
and cities—indicating the grandeur of the country and the 
refinement of the age; a considerable number have be- 
come fabulously wealthy; and the country itself may 
be regarded as exciting the envy, or, at least, the ad- 
miration, of foreign nations; but, after all, are the peo- 
ple in general any happier, more comfortable, or more 
content than they were years ago before the country 
was sought after by monarchs or refinement had _ be- 
come a burden? If we are to believe our beloved writers 
of Forrest ANDSTREAM, Rowland E. Robinson, The Par- 
son, Fred Mather, and I know not how many others, I 
cannot think that we are. As some writer has well said, 
we may have the improved apparatus, but alas, they had 
the game. Ours is the technical, the artificial, the 
make-believe; theirs the genuine, the real. The whole 
fault in our history I believe to have been due to a lack 
of wisdom. I am not of those who believe that any one 
does wrong or commits error for itself alone, but rather 
because, through ignorance, he fails to appreciate the 
eventual results of his present act. I cannot think that 
in cutting off all the timber, destroying or permitting 
the destruction of fish and game, or in the prodigal con- 
sumption of the treasures of the coal deposits, this gen- 
eration is actuated by a desire to do posterity an injury, 
but rather hold to the opinion that the majority of them 
knew no better. It is true that we now boast a great 
deal of our schools and our educational system, yet I 
fear that, aside from the relatively few who read Forest 
AND STREAM, the mass of the people are learning new 
and more rapid methods of destruction rather than im- 
proved methods of preservation of our country’s real 
resources, and that in the end it will require the services 
of that stern old teacher, Experience, to finally incul- 
cate true wisdom in the minds of the American people. 
Wm. F. Fiyny. 
Jerrerson Barracks, Mo, Oct. 8, 





CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


A Rainy Day in Camp. 


Curcaco, Ill., Oct. 4.—In the theatrical profession, when 
things are not going as they should, one says there is a 
“frost.” Indeed, in general circles, as well, the significant 
expression is used, and when one says there has been a 
“frost,” there is a general understanding that hard luck 
or hard times is meant. Just why the word “frost” shouid 
be used is difficult to be determined-from the standpoint 
of the sportsman, for whom the word. calls up only the 
pleasantest ideas. The frosty mornings of early fall—how 
can anything be more delightful? Frosty weather in 
camp is good weather, and frosty days afield are pleasant 
ones. 

The most unpleasant weather which one can experience 
in camp or in the field is rainy weather. A rainy day in 
camp or in the field means discomfort, boredom, irritation. 
Would that we were having frost in Chicago to-day in- 
stead of the cold, gloomy, dismal rain which is steadily 
falling. Nothing will cover the situation of Chicago and 
the West to-day except to say that it is a rainy day in 
camp. Things are worse than a frost ina sporting way 
in this part of the world this fall. Chicago is dull, almost 
unmitigatedly dull, and so is the Middle West, so far as 
sporting opportunities are concerned. The trapshooting 
situation has flattened out here completely. The prairie 
chicken shooting was a failure. The duck shooting has 
not as yet amounted to anything. And the quail crop, ac- 
cording to best advices at this time, bids fair to be a poor 
one. Add to these discouraging signs the gloomy 
weather, the moist and slippery earth and the disagreeable 
downpour of rain water, and one could hardly be blamed 
to-day if he did not feel in hilarious frame of mind re- 
garding sporting matters in the Mississippi Valley. 

We need not expect any duck shooting to amount to 
anything for a couple of weeks yet. The big fall storms 
have begun’ in the West, but nothing very severe is re- 
ported directly above us, unless the present cold rain may 
turn into something severe in the north. Ducks are re- 
ported as far north as Fox Lake, Wisconsin. These are 
mostly bluewing teal, which would not indicate that the 
northern flight of big birds had begun as yet. Some 
shooting continues on the Tolleston marsh, very little on 
the Fox Lake Chain, and still less along the Illinois River. 
We wait for the first cold storm in the north. 

As to the jacksnipe, we have not had any light nights 
for their migration for several days last past, and al- 
though this rain ought to bring in a flight, it cannot be 
expected to be a general one. During the last week a 
few birds have been picked up, scattered here and there, 
but there has been no shooting entitled to attention. 

Some of our friends think that the wet weather last 
spring did not hurt the quail in their breeding opera- 
tions, and indeed believed that wet weather in the spring 
never does hurt the quail, since they always nest above 
the levels of the moist ground. In this respect I cannot 
agree, for I believe that nests of quail very frequently 
drown out in the spring, or that the young birds are fre- 
quently killed out cold, damp weather. Some of my 
‘friends who have a keen interest in game reports from 
different parts of the country, state that they hear nothing 
encouraging from Illinois or Indiana thus far, although 
they admit that the heavy vegetation may have kept the 
birds out of sight of chance observers along the roads 
and fields. We had a bad storm early last winter which 
did not do our quail any good. The most conservative 
estimate would not extend any great hope in regard to 
the quail crop for this year. There will be some birds, but 
by no means so many as we had three years ago. Last 
year the quail crop in lower Illinois showed a distinct 
falling off. 





Chickens in the West. 


A friend zecentiy back irom a trip which included parts 
of South Dakota, Nebraska and Wyoming, states that 
there are plenty of prairie chickens in South Dakota. He 
mentions Iroquois and Salem as points where the birds 


were abundant. It is well enough to keep South Dakota 
in mind for next season's chicken trip. 


Can’t Do It. 


A gentleman in North Carolina writes me as follows: 

“Pleas send me address of some kendells. I want to 
corrospond in regard to a spannll dog.” 

I regret to state that I cannot act as an unpaid and un- 
thanked dog industry in this country. Once in a while I 
help a friend to get a dog or get rid of one, but I am not 
in the “kendell’” business. The “kendells” who do not 
advertise in the Forest AND STREAM ought not to expect 
the Forest AND STREAM staff to go to work for them for 
fun. I respectfully, but firmly, decline. 


A Small World, 


This is a shore small world. You hear of friends all 
over it whom you have met, are going to meet, or have 
just missed meeting by a fraction. The following letter 
is from Mr. C. S. Hawkins, of Fall River, Mass. : 

“T have been waiting since the first of the year with a 
great deal of interest for the story of your trip into 
New Brunswick last December. It is especially. interest- 
ing to me, for my friend Mr. Borden and myself were up 
at the headwaters of the Tobique with the Ogilvy boys at 
the time you were making your trip across country. You 
had left Plaster Rock the day before we reached there, and 
we left in the teeth of that snowstorm which caught you 
up at the forks of the river. I simply want to thank you 
for the pleasure I am receiving from the account of your 
trip and the description of the conditions found in that 
giorious country, and to express my regret that I did not 
happen to make your acquaintance. We got no moose, but 
the ‘caribou fairly hindered our progress on the tote 
roads.” 

Tips on Deer Hunting. 


When you go deer hunting, the best thing you can do is 
to stay at home. If you feel that you must go, wear a 
red cap and a red coat. In this way you can lose only 
a leg or an arm. If several of you can make up a 
party, the safest thing to do is to stretch out in line about 
200 yards apart. Then, as you go forward at about the 
same pace, let each member of the party whistle at regular 
intervals, so he can keep track with the man on each side 
of him. In this way you will be able to keep your line 
fairly regular and ought to get through each day with the 
loss of only a few of the party. It gives the deer good 
warning of your presence, but in deer hunting these days 
the main thing is not so much to get deer as to secure 
personal safety. 

By the way, as to that hunting in line, it really was done 
by some Eastern gentlemen who made a hunt in the 
Rocky Mountains near the Two Medicine country a few 
years ago. Their guide objected, stating that if they 
went through the woods so closely together and making 
so much noise they would not see any game. They re- 
plied that they were a little lonesome in the woods and 
would be much more comfortable if allowed to whistle 
and keep track of each other in this way. They didn’t 
kill anything, but had a very pleasant time. 


Death of M. J. Etch, 


Last week it was a painful duty to report the death of 
Mr. A. M. Hofmann, long prominent in Chicago sports- 
men’s circles. This week it again becomes one’s duty to 
chronicle the death of a Chicago sportsman. Mr. M. J. 
Eich, one of our best-known shooters, died on last Thurs- 
day in this city. Mr. Eich and Mr. Hofmann were friends 
and had a very wide circle of friends in this city. Mr. 
Eich was twice a winner of the capital prize of the Illinois 
State Sportsmen’s Association, the Board of Trade Da- 
mond Badge, was long known in different sporting clubs 
in this city, and was prominent in the councils and com- 
mittee work of the Illinois State Association. A man of 
singularly quiet and -unobtrus.ve manners, he was uni- 
versally respected by those who knew him, and his death 
removes from the ranks of Chicago sportsmen one of the 
very sort of figures which can ill be spared. Mr. Eich 
was fifty-two years of age. E. Houcu. 

Hartrorp Burtpine, Chicago, II. 


New Hampshire Grouse and Woodcock. 


I FIND grouse very scarce in this section this season. 
On the opening day a neighbor and I hunted all day 
over some of the best ground I know. We started four 
broods averaging four birds each, and once in a while a 
single bird. We killed nine and worked hard to get 
them. I have never found grouse as wild, and it was 
very hard to start them a second time. Since the open- 
ing day I have been out several times in nearby covers 
which have not been hunted this season, and I am sure 
that birds are very few and far between. I find but one 
young bird in a place, and not another within a quarter 
of a mile. 

Here, in this town, we have miles of good cover, plenty 
of food and but three bird dogs, owned in the town. 
Never were birds better protected than during the last 
two years. Markets closed and no out-of-season shoot- 
ing, yet the birds do not respond. Perhaps our grouse 
have become fashionable and no longer believe in rear- 
ing large families. There is one thing as ‘to the few 
birds I have killed so far. I never killed young grouse 
at this season which were larger or in better condition; 
never a sign of a woodtick on them. 

As for woodcock, some years we find some flight birds 
and a few locally bred. Both are grow-ng scarcer. Our 
wood ducks practically disappeared with the wild 
pigeon. . 

In a recent issue of Forest AND STREAM woodcock 
and wood ducks are mentioned as “Two Vanishing Game 
Birds.” Does not the vanishing clause apply to all New 
England feathered game? . 

Other sections may have a better showing. What I 
have said refers to this locality and I have described it 
just as I find it. C. M. Starx. 

Dunsartronw, N. H, Oct. 1, 
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Adventures with Bull and Buck. 


Apotex, Minn., Oct. 2.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The Duluth News-Tribune of yesterday relates that 
John Gunn, a Duluth timber cruiser, has just returned 
from northern St. Louis County, where he had prob- 
ably the most remarkable experience with a moose on 
record. He mounted and rode a bull moose at light- 
ning speed for nearly a mile. 

“I was working in the vicinity of White Birch Lake, 
southeast of Tower,” said John Gunn, in explaining 
the incident: ‘Last week I had the most exciting ex- 
perience of my career. Moose are pretty thick up that 
way, and the male animals are very bold and saucy if 
one happens to get in their way. 

“About 11 o’clock in the forenoon of Sept. 23, I was 
sitting near the camp behind a jackpine writing up my 
minutes of some land that I had explored. I heard the 
brush crack several times nearby, but did not look up 
immediately, supposing that it was Dennis Keegan, my 
helper, getting ready to prepare dinner. I got up from 
the ground and turned around, intending to speak to him 
about something, when to my astonishment there was 
a huge bulb moose right beside me. I thought sure he 
was on the point of aftacking me and quick as thought 
I grabbed his antlerse on the left side of the head with 
my right hand and threw my rigbt arm over his shoul- 
ders so that he could not swing his body around and 
rush me. : 

“But the moose was just as much surprised as I, and 
every bit as frightened. Quick as a flash that mighty 
head went up and he simply left the ground and seemed 
to shoot through space like a comet. At least that is 
the way it seemed to me. I don’t know how it hap- 
pened, but I found myself astride the moose and going 
through the woods so fast that I could scarcely catch 
my breath: 

“It seemed to me for all the world that I was aboard 
a runaway locomotive. I was afraid the moose would 
collide with a tree or something else that would fetch 
him up short, but the trees just seemed to open up ahead 
of him as if they were glad to get out of the way. I 
don’t know how far that moose would have carried me, 
or where, if I had not fallen off. I did not get off very 
gracefully, but the dismount was a success. The ani- 
mal came to a fallen tree, which was held up about three 
feet from the ground by the stump, and then he made 
a leap that would, as it seemed to me, just as well have 
carried him over the tree if it had been standing upright. 
The moose simply shot out from under me and let me 
fall to the ground. Very happily for me I did not light 
on any rocks, or hit the log that the moose cleared, and 
merely sustained a few bruises. I was so excited that 
my nerves were badly shaken and I could scarcely 
walk. I met Keegan in hot pursuit. He was approach- 
ing the camp at the time I mounted the moose, and 
had seen my surprising and exciting adventure at the 
start. I thought he would never quit laughing when I 
told him how I dismounted.” 

The Cook County Herald in last week’s issue con- 
tains a story of how a moose pursued a man in a buggy 
in that ccunty a short time ago. Andrew Hedstrom 
was returning from the West Side district and he passed 
a bull moose near the Mayhew farm. The animal was 
beside the road. The road turns at right angles near 
there, going around one side of the farm. Mr. Hed- 
strom looked back after making the turn and saw the 
moose vault over the fence and run across the field 
after him. He whipped up and later saw the moose 
clear the other fence and get into the road. Mr. Hed- 
strom stirred his horse to faster speed, when the moose 
abandoned the pursuit .and turned into the wood. 

So much for the Press-Tribune stories. Now I will 
give you my.own experience with a large buck deer, 
which will tend to encourage belief of Mr. Gunn’s verac- 
ity. It happened two years ago; it all comes back to 
me, and I marvel at what peril we will put ourselves 
into, either thoughtlessly or, as Mr. Gunn says or inti- 
mates, for self-protection, in his case. It was on the 
morning the law was out that I shouldered my .32-40, 
having previously had the displeasure of seeing several 
fine deer cross my path, as I was wont to travel going 
to work at 6 in the mornings. But this morning I 
started a little earlier than usual, so that I could take 
a birdseye view of some other places where we could 
later on secure our usual allotted number of deer with- 
out much trouble. It had snowed about 1% inches the 
evening before, and so having things about right to suit 
my fancy, I took my oldest son Claude with me, a lad 
of 16 summers. We had come to the runway about 
a mile from home, just at good, fair daylight, but saw 
no ftesh tracks and heard no noise save of the usual 
cottontail rabbit on his homeward bound after his first 
trial of snow wet feet. We stood, perhaps, 20 minutes 
and saw nothing, and as the chilly November air was not 
exactly congenial to our unused custom yet, the lad 
said, “Pa, I’ take the rifle and walk slowly home and 
you can go on to the depot.“ Being a telegraph opera- 
tor, I had to answer roll call promptly at 7 A. M. But 
I was hardly satisfied with the result of our early watch, 
so I said, “Let’s go down the track a little further, as 
that is on my road, anyhow, and you will then take the 
gun.” I was walking along very slowly, when off to 
my right by chance, I heard some shell ice that had 
formed, and being covered with snow sort of fooled the 
wary deer. It gave a sharp crack, but only once, for 
deer are very cautious about the racket they make. I 
stood motionless for three or four minutes, when I got 
my optics spotted on the buck, about 110 yards down 
the track, preparing to jump the five-wire fence, so he 
could cross the track. In an instant he got his peepers 
on my frame, but stood perfectly still, as they always do 
until you make any move in such cases. I raised my 
gun exceptionally quick, saw his neck through the Ly- 
man sights and turned on the necessary pressure to the 
trigger, and that deer went 20 feet into space, if he went 
an inch. I sent another bullet after him, where he lit; 
but shot.too high. He then disappeared in the woods. 
“Well, well, Pa!” says the lad, “And you missed him. 
But what made him make such an unusual high leap?” 
We lost no time except the usual formal scrap and blue 
air’ getting over and through that five-wire railroad 
fence; and just where he lit with his first jump we saw 
blood, and in three or four more jumps plenty of blood, 
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We forgot all about roll call and went after our. morn- 
ing visitor. I was in some way watching for blood in 
the snow when the lad said, “Pa, there he is again.” I 


+ raised the gun to shoot, when I saw he was bleeding 


profusely by spurts. “I guess I’ll not cut, you up with 


bullets and spoil the best of your meat,” I decided; for. 


he was.,standing tail toward us and 50. yards. ahead. 
Right here is where I have since been educated not to 
monkey with a deer until you’re sure he is dead. I 
stood only half. a minute and advanced. He_ stood 
perfectly quiet till-I got within 10 feet of him, when he 
turned tajl end the Other way, but staggering. Then I 
thought surely he was safe. .I set my gun down and 
pulled my knife and walked up closer. He acted as if 
ready to fall any second. .Thinks I, “Old fellow, Ill 
just give you a push over.” He had a very heavy set 
of horns and with my left hand I took hold quite strong 
of his antler and tried to push him over. Well, say, 
here is where ‘I learned a good deal. .The buck pro- 
posed then to show us tenderfeet a trick of riding 
through the air without any of Professor Darius’s con- 
traptional wings. I hated to let go, of course, and didn’t 
for a long half-minute, until I felt I wanted the 
“earth,” and I came to the conclusion that the dispatcher 
might be calling me for a train order; and as my antag- 
Onist was not headed in the right direction to land me 
where I could get to the red flag, I let go. I found my- 
self in a heap all covered with hair, and was red enough 
with blood to flag any old train. The lad came running 
with the gun and caught up, half out of breath; and 
to beat all, he said, “Well, Pa, I wanted to tell you to 
stop for postage stamps, so you could get back, but 
you didn’t give me time.” ; 

To cut this short, we followed that buck just 350 
yards more and saw him standing 60 yards ahead 
broadside. I concluded that he had the best of me on 
the second round and no chances of mine would go on 
third. I saw him one better again, through the Lyman 
sights. There was a sharp crack, another big jump, 
and we had the pleasure of calling the buck ours. We 
dressed the game, left him to cool, and got to office 
thirty minutes late for roll call, A letter came from the 
chief dispatcher as to why, etc., but my usual prompt 
deportment cut me out of necessary hookey reply, and 
saved my job. f 

Last, but by no means least. my son’s mother, the 
best woman I ever knew, said that that deer must, have 
been the one Noah had in the ark, or else it had prac- 
ticed jumping that five-wire fence so long that it was 
as tough and elastic as whalebone. It dressed 217 
pounds. I have killed many a deer since and but few 
before; but am more careful of the close company I 
keep with them until I get them into the frying-pan. 

J. W. RusseEct. 





From Currituck. 


Currituck, N. C., Sept. 26—Editor Forest and Stream: 
We have had some excellent bay bird shooting during 
the past ten days, principally large yellowlegs, with a 
sprinkling of golden plover. I heard of one bag of 160 
of the former to one gun. English snipe have just begun 
to drop in during the past day. or two. 

Teal, pintails and widgeon are not so abundant as 
usual at this time. A few came very early, but the num- 
bers do not seem to increase. A flock of five Canada 
geese came over my house on Sept. 10, which is sooner 
than I ever remember to have seen them before. About 
200 to 300 ruddy ducks remained at Currituck all sum- 
mer. I never knew them to do this before, but I think it 
was because the market-hunters quit shooting a month 
sooner than usual last spring. % 

I think quail are unusually plentiful. It was exceed- 
ingly dry during the breeding season, and many of them 
have raised two broods. oe j 

The club men and other sportsmen who visif Currituck 
will be glad to learn that all kinds of duck food is abun- 
dant, and in fine condition, so they may expect keen sport 
when the season opens Nov. 10. 1 

Gentlemen who have private shooting grounds, but no 
natural food, will find by using white Indian corn they 
can keep ducks and geese on their grounds when nothing 
else will keep them. The corn must be soaked until it 
swells. Th’'s is especially desirable for canwasbacks, red- 
heads and blackheads; but is also good for black ducks, 
mallards, pintails and widgeon. I write from experience 
and have been abundantly rewarded in every case where 
I have tried it. Black, black-eyed and brown peas are 
also excellent food, but white corn attracts attention more 
quickly. being about the size. of the roots of wild celery 
seed, of which all ducks are fond. More ANON. 





The Hyposcope. 


A RECENTLY devised instrument, for aiming a rifle with- 
out exposing to view any part of,the person of the shooter, 
possesses a certain interest for all riflemen. Such a de- 
vice is useful chiefly in war, because by it the soldier 


.can fire at the enemy without danger of being hit himself. 


Its use to big-game hunters is very doubtful. Yet cir- 
cumstances may be imagined where such a device—either 
as an attachment for the rifle or as an instrument for 
observing country without alarming any game that might 
be in the neighborhood—might pr y be employed. 

The implement in question -is-calléd the hyposcope. It 
is a combmation of mirrors by: which the observer, while 
still perfectly concealed, may look over the cover be- 
hind which he rests, and sight his rifle. 

Apparatus acting by means of mirrors has been used 
for heavy guns by a number of tiations, but Mr. Wm. 
Loulten is the first who has devised an attachment, which 
can be adapted to any rifle, by which the act of aiming 
may be performed from a point considerably below the 
trigger guard. p 

our mirrors are employed, and the sights of the rifles 
are seen and may be used just about as well with the 
instrument as under ordinary circumstances. In another 
form of hyposcope only two mirrors are used. The Brit- 
ish National Rifle Association, at its meet at Bisley this 
year, — prizes for shoo at a 200-yard range, 
using the hyposcope in sighting. E bullseye was seven 
inches and each man shooting was allowed seven shots; 
35 points was the highest possible score, and the average 
jor the thirteen men competing, was 32.15, The instru. 


ments used are said to be strong and not likely to get out 
of order. It is probable that we shall hear more of this 
device in the future, 


“Wisconsin Game. 

Green Bay, Wis., Oct. 3.—Thought I would give you 
a little news to go with your Western notes. Redhead 
ducks have come from the north, and also the smaller 
bluebills, with a few widgeon and larger bluebills. One 
market-shooter brought in thirty-one redheads and blue- 
bills yesterday. The weather is getting cool, with frosty 
nights, and we should get a great many birds within the 
next twenty days, 

Snipe are not here for some unaccountable reason. 
There have been quite a few prairie chicken: in this sec- 
tion this season, and reports of a large crop of ruffed 
grouse are also vouched for. A. G 


Sea and Ging fishing. 


Frogeigere of Schl resorts will find it profitable to adverti: 
them in OREST AMD Srueau. - cfns2 3? arama 


Fish and F hing. 


Salmon and Ouwananiche tn Labredor. 


Mr. W. F. McCormick, of Biscayne Bay, Florida, 
has returned here from a visit to the far north of the 
Newfoundland Labrador, in the course of which he pro- 
ceeded some distance further north than Nain, which is 
the usual norihern terminus of passenger steamship 
travel. Some of the photographs which he brought back 
with him were obtained by sunlight exposure at’ mid- 
night. During his travels he fell:in with Genera! Rich- 
ard Dashwood and several other well-known sports- 
men. He corroborates all that General Dashwood has 
said relative to the wholesale destruction of fish by cod 
traps, declaring that they will destroy anything from a 
capelin to a whale. He was shown, as a matter of fact, 
a small whale which had become suffocated after being 
entangled in one of these traps. 

American sportsmen were found to have penetrated 
to all the far northern waters visited by Mr. McCor- 
mick. One of his companions on shipboard was Dr. 
Hedges, of Charlotteville, Virginia, who landed with him 
at Nain and fished some of the waters that looked | ke 
promising salmon pools. The doctor started in to fish 
with three flies, which had no sooner touched the water 
than it and the angler alike were troubled. There was 
furious lashing of the surface of the pool, and two or 
three fish at a time up in the air, but the commotion 
was short-lived, for the strain was more than the tackle 
could endure, and the ouananiche had broken away, 
taking the angler’s flies with them. These fish are in 
very great abundance, not only in the waters of the 
streams round about Nain, but in all of the rivers of 
far northern Labrador. They seem to be even more 
plentiful than salmon are in these cold water streams. 
The doctor. tried the single fly on his trout tackle and 
was rewarded with splendid sport among the ouan- 
aniche. Mr. McCormick soon saw that there was no 
use in casting for salmon upon water where the ouan- 
aniche were waiting to seize the fly as soon as ‘t touched 
the surface, and so moved a short distance up stream. 
There he was not long in hooking and killing a salmon 
of nineteen pounds and several grilse. It appears that 
on this coast the small salmon and ounaniche alike are 
called grilse by the natives and fishermen, and some- 
times the name “‘slend” is applied to them, which, it 
will be remembered, is also reported by M. de Puyjalon, 
to be that applied by the fishermen on the north shore 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the white flesh salmon 
found in some of the rivers of that locality. 

Some sixteen miles above Cartwright, on Sandwich 
Bay, Mr. Duggan, of Philadedlphia, has a summer camp, 
where he was recently visited by Mr. and Mrs, J. B. 
Thomas. This party has enjoyed splendid grilse and 
salmon fishing, their biggest fish of the season having 
weighed 41 pounds. 


Newfoucdland Salmon, 


After my experience of a few years ago upon some of 
the Newfoundland salmon rivers, | was naturally aston- 
ished at the surprised tone of a recent writer in an 
English sporting paper, who related some of his own 
sport in the island, adding that the experience com- 
pletely disposed of the prevailing supposition that the 
salmon of Newfoundland would not rise to the fly. This 
is certainly the very first time that I ever heard of 
anybody supposing such an utter lack of gameness on 
the part of Newfoundland salmon. Most sportsmen who 
have fished upon the island will agree with me that in 
no waters do the salmon rise more freely to the fly, 
considering their numbers, than in those of the island 
colony. Is it not probable, as my good friend, Colonel 
Haggard, has already suggested, that the writer to 
whom I have referred, had in his mind an altogether 
different fish from the Salmo salar, or salmon of New- 
foundland and Canada, namely the salmon of the -Pa- 
cific coast? The temperature of the water in the New- 











*foundland rivers is much lower than that of some of the 


Canadian salmon streams, and it is not, therefore, to be 
wondered at that the fish in the former are less shy 
about. taking the fly. 


Killing Salmon at Night. 


The recent reference in this column to the success of 
night casting for salmon on the Grand Cascapedia, has 
brought me a good deal of correspondence. One ang- 
ling friend directs my attention to the fact that Mr. W. 

. Campbell recently claimed to have killed two good 
fish at midnight on a Scotch river. The strange part of 
this angler’s experience is that he was not fishing with 
a bright fly, like the silver-gray, or something of that 
kind as they do late in the evening on the Cascapedia, 
but with a large black-dose. I can quite understand the 


claim that the tackle need not be fine for this night 
fishing, and that the flies must be large to attract the © 
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notice of the fish; but must confess te a little surprise 
at the story that dark flies are the best for this night 
fishing in Scottish waers. 


Royal Anglers Again. 


King Edward has been seeking health and enjoyment, 
like so many of his humblest subjects, in fishing. Avoid- 
ing the excitement and sport of salmon fishing, he has 
spent some time of la‘e angling for brown trout on 
och Muick, accompanied by the Queen, the Princess 
Victoria and a party from Balmoral. The Prince of 
Wales and his sister the Duchess of Fife, on the other 
hard, have been killing salmon in the Dee. 


More Heavy Trost. 


During the last-days of the trout fishing season, which 
came to an end in Canada on Sept. 30, some extraordi- 
nary catches of speckled brook trout were brought to 
town. One of these was made in Lac Moise, on the 
Triton Tract, where the late Mr. A. N. Cheney was so 
successful a few years ago. Among the fish in one day’s 
catch there of Mr. E. D. Church, of Wall Street, New 
York. were six fish, one of which weighed 6 pounds, 
two others 534 pounds each, one 4%, one 4% and an- 
other 3% pounds. All of these were taken upon the 
fly. Three of the fish in the following day’s catch of 
Mr. Church weighed respectively 5. 3 and 3 pounds. 

From the lakes of the Quebec Piscicultural Associa- 
tion, situated in the county of Rimouski, come reports 
of fall fishing almost equalling the above record of Mr. 
Church, and Mr. Sampson, who has just returned from 
the preserve, tells me that he had the enjoyable experi- 
ence of killing a double, which weighed nearly 8 pounds. 


K‘ogfi hers and Cormorants. 


I am constantly hearing complaints of the frightful 
havoc wrought among the young fish in salmon rivers 
by kingfishers, despite the measures taken against the 
winged enemies of the fry. Guardians on their way up 
and down Canadian salmon r'vers, in the performance 
of their duties, are now usually provided with guns, but 
seldom get near enough to obtain a shot at these ex- 
ceedingly clever winged anglers, who seemingly know 
only too well how to avoid the traps set for them on 
the tops of poles set into the banks of streams over- 
looking the holes frequented by the young fish. In 
Tasmania the cormorants are among the worst of the 
winged enemies of fish, and there the Government gives 
a reward or bounty of a shilling a head for their destruc- 
tion. Last year this bounty was paid upon 450 cor- 
morants. The killing off ‘of these birds in the southern 
is'and is chiefly for the protection of the rainbow trout 
introduced there from the United States, and of the 
sockeye salmon, introduced from Canada. 


What Did He Do With Them? 


One of the Quebec newspapers reported a few days 
before the close of the trout season that a local angler 
had returned to town with a catch of 800 pounds of 
trout. There are still, unfortunately, a few people who 
gloat over stories of this kind. No true sportsman, how- 
ever, will be able to suppress a feeling of indignation at 
such wanton destruction. Unfortunately, there is room 
to doubt how far the Jaw, as it at present stands in this 
Province, can be applied to cases of this kind. But ef- 
forts will be at once made to secure desirable amend- 
ments, as well in this as in some other respects. 

E. T. D. CHAMBERs. 


How I Caught the Liner. 


In the early part of the seventies I was engaged in 
propagation of salmon in the United States; a gentleman 
who was much interested in the work then being done 
decided to attempt the introduction of Scotch salmon 
into American waters. I was selected for this work, and 
in due course I arrived in Scotland, and on presenting 
my credentials to the proper authorities I was given 
permission to obtain what was needed. In due course 
I obtained all the salmon ova that I required, and then 
proceeded to get it across the Atlantic. The best line 
for this purpose was the Anchor Line sailing from Glas- 
gow. In due course I got the boxes containing the 
ova to Glasgow and placed in the ice houses on the 
steamship India; this was to sail about 10 A. M., but 
owing to some repairs to the machinery not being com- 

leted, we were told that they would not start until 11 
P M. that night, so during the day I amused myself 
as best I could. I got acquainted with some people, 
and as the ship was not to sail until 11 P. M. it was de- 
cided to go to the theater; this we did, and the play 
was very interesting, and 10.30 came very quickly. I 
said good-by to my new friends and started for the 
quay to get on board the steamer. When I arrived 
alongside there was some little commotion; it appears 
that one of the passengers had fallen into the water be- 
tween the ship and the quay wall, and was rescued with 
considerable difficulty. 

All the gangways had been taken away, so I prepared 
to jump; the ship was not more than three feet off, so 
I could have had no difficulty in doing this, but just 
as I was about to spring a dock policeman secured me 
by the arm and stopped me, and I was forced to stand 
on the quay and see the ship start off without me. I 
found out that she had to stop at the tail of the bank be- 
low Greenock and take on some more cargo. I made 
instant inquiries about trains for Greenock, but found 
there was not any at that time of night. But to Greenock 
I was going to get by some means, so I started to look 
for a boat in order to row down the river. I soon found 
one, but the next thing to do was to get on board with- 
out attracting attention. It was dark, and an oppor- 
tunity soon presented itself. I slipped on board, cast 
off, and in a few minutes I was in the middle of the 
stream going down the river with oars and tide. Pres- 
ently I came close to a dock in which was a tug boat 
engaged in hauling some schooners out. This I got 
alongside of, and found that she was bound down stream. 
I sli on board and gave the boat a shove, sending it 
adrift. I got in a dark spot, and kept out of the way of 
the crew until they had made op their number and got 
well into the stream and‘ on 








cir way down toward . 
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Greenock. Ast was no one on the bridge but the 
captain, I climbed up to him and informed him how I 
was fixed. I found him a gentleman, and he said that 
he would do a'l he could to assist me. He said that he 
was not going to stop at Greenock, but there was a 
pilot in the next ship who was going on shore there, 
and that if I went-with him very likely I would find some 
one who would take me off to the liner. So when we 
got to a favorable place in the river he slacked up and 
allowed the schooner to come alongside. I jumped into 
her rigging and scrambled on deck, where I found the 
captain and the pilot who was bound for Greenock. I 
explained what I wanted, and found both men good 
sorts. Toward morning we got near to Greenock, when 
the captain blew his whistle, and a boat soon came off 
to take the pilot ashore. We both got into the boat 
and soon landed at Greenock. Then commenced a 
search for a boatman. It was by this time about 4 A. M. 
After some search we found a man asleep on some bales 
of wool. We woke him up, and he agreed to see what 
he could do. By this time it was blowing fresh and very 
dark; we got into the boat and pulled out of the dock 
into the open. As soon as we got clear of the dock the 
wind and sea struck us; in a short time we had run 
about three milés, dodging the ships at anchor as best 
we could. So far we had seen or heard nothing. We 
lay to under the lee of a barque and listened as well as 
we could. All at once we heard a big steamer blowing 
off steam about a mile off, so we made off in this direc- 
tion as well as we could and ran up alongside of a large 
steam lighter that was fast to the liner. There was no 
means of getting on board the liner by a gangway as 
all the cargo was got aboard by a whip, so the only thing 
to do was to get on board the lighter and from there 
on to the liner. I soon saw that as the lighter rolled 
her bridge came close to a fender: on to the bridge I 
got, and as soon as the roll came I jumped and landed 
on the ribbon that runs round the ship and close to a 
fender. I did not care then. I was on the liner, although 
outside. I tried to make some of the crew hear me, but 
the noise of the steam blowing off and the wind made 
it impossible for those on board the liner to hear me. 
Anyway, I felt quite contented. I knew when the lighter 
had finished discharging her cargo she would cast off. 
and then it would be quieter and I could make myself 
heard. But even then I could not draw their attention 
on the liner, and the rope that I was holding on to was 
passed through a hole, so that if I climbed up to the top 
I could not get aboard. 

After we started, the stoker commenced to throw the 
ashes from the stoke-hole overboard. I kept shouting: 
at last one of them heard me. They showed a light and 
saw where I was. One of the stokers then leaned over 
the rail while another held him by the legs. I was then 
soon hauled on board. After an explanation and a visit 
to the steward, I turned in. I found all my boxes of 
salmon ova safe, and in due course landed them in New 
York; they were hatched out and put in a stream in the 
State of New Jersey.—W. T. Silk, Pisciculturist, in Lon- 
don Fishing Gazette. 


Channel Bass at Harvey Cedars. 


New York, Oct. 4.—Editor Forest and Stream: We 
all read with much interest the pleasure many sports- 
men enjoy in Florida tarpon fishing and in Canada 
wrestling with big, gamy salmon, but in both instances 
we realize that that sort of sport costs much time and 
more money, while right at our doors there are big 
fish taken that delight the past masters, and wet the 
entered apprentice, yet we hear little of surf fishing 
along the .Jersey coast where a 50-pound channel bass 
will take an hour’s time from the strike to the gaffing, 








CHANNEL BASS AT HARVEY CEDARS. 


exercise 600 to goo feet of line, tax the quality of a $25 
rod, and use up all the energy of a $50 reel, and make 
the average angler feel as though he had done a fair 
morning’s work when the battle is over. 

While at Harvey Cedars this week I became greatly 
interested in this sort of fishing, and through the cour- 
tesy of Mr. Lafayette Streeter, of Watertown, N. Y., 
and Mr. Chas. Atkins, of New York hotel fame, I am 
enabled to give to the readers of Forest AND STREAM 
a bit of data that they should take the time to emulate. 

At the south end of Barnegat Bay, by the inlet on 
the. coast, is found the old sportsman’s resort, Harvey 
Cedars, and it is here that these big fish seem to be 
found in sufficient abundance to entertain many men of 
affairs until one wonders how long their partners can 
stand the strain. The writer had the pleasure of meet- 
ing, in addition to Messrs. Streeter and Atkins, Capt. 
Fenimore, of Philadelphia; Mr. Seger, of Asbury Park 
and “Rod‘(ville); Mr. Johnson, from the same dear 
place; Mr. Wilson, of New York, whose office is in a 
high building near the Brooklyn Bridge, and Mr. Har- 
vey, of Ocean Grove. Others of their party had left, 
but left several holes in the sea before going, Mr. and 


Mrs, Frank Kimbacher, of Brooklyn; Mr, C. F. Shy- 
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craft, of New Yerk, as well.as Mr. Atkins’ friend, “The 
Count,” known among his friends as the early riser 
and late diner. 

A record of this party’s catch, I am sure, will be sur- 
prising to many, but I give it, believing, as I do, that 
when it is fully known that within eighty miles of New 
York and seventy-five from Philadelphia, others may 
want to help the “rod makers” and make the line mills 
run overtime: 

Sept. 21.—Streeter, two, 43 and 22 pounds. 

Sept. 22.—Atkins, one, 37 pounds. 

Sept. 22—Seger, two, 16 and 23 pounds. 

Sept. 23.—Atkins, one, 15 pounds. 

Sept. 23.—Seger, two, 26 and 28 pounds. 

Sept. 23.—Streeter, three, 21, 20 and 18 pounds. 

Sept. 24.—Atkins, one, 21 pounds. 

Sept. 25.—Atkins, one, 36 pounds. 

Sept. 26.—Atkins, one, 36 pounds. 

Sept. 24.—Fenimore, two, 20 and 15 pounds. 

Sept. 26.—Fenimore, one, 21 pounds. 

Sept. 24.—Shucraft, one, 35 pounds. 

Sept. 25.—Shucraft, two, 18 and 21 pounds. 


Sept. 24.—Kimbacher, one, 26 pounds. 

Sept. 25.—Kimbacher, one, 20 pounds. 

Sept. 24.—Streeter, two, each 43 pounds. 

Sept. 25.—Streeter, two, 41 and 40 pounds. 

It is to be regretted that the picture taken of seven 


of these fish could not be published, but the light was 
not good at the time of the taking, the accompanying 
one will, however, show “big game” enough to exerc’se 
with before breakfast. 

It occurred to me to ask Mr. Streeter what they did 
with these big fish after they had taken them, and I was 
more than gratified to learn that they have them care- 
fully dressed and sent to charitable institutions of Phila- 
delphia, express prepaid. Nor is this record kept as a 
“fish jerking” record; it represents much sport and 
much rest. a) A. 3 

Note—D. M. White, of Harvey Cedars, will gladly 
answer any inquiries as to conditions for fishing and 
duck shooting at all times. 


- CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


A New Sort of Angling. 


_Cuicaco, Ill., Oct. 4.—Here is something which every 
disappointed muscallunge fisherman ought to read with 
interest. It is a letter from Mr. P. F. Stone, for many 
years a prominent sportsman here in Chicago, but for a 
year or so located at Munising, Mich., in the lumber 
business. Mr. Stone has evidently kept his sporting 
eyes open as usual, and his letter in regard to this big 
lake trout fishing is interesting in the extreme. I only 
wish that I could take advantage of his kind proposition 
and make a run up there this month and get a little per- 
sonal experience in the game. Perhaps others wll be 
able to do this. The letter follows: 

“If you will come up here and make me a little visit 
T will do my best to put you right on some big fishing 
that was new to me, and I think is new to fishermen 
generally. During the month of October the big lake 
trout come in out of the deep water on to shoals of 5 
to 10 fathoms and bite at most any bait, from a herring 
to a spoon. I think the boys would come in good 
numbers if they knew what was to be had. A vear ago. 
in October, I saw three market-fishermen land between 
thirty and forty fish, of an average wefght cf over 20 
pounds each. They ranged between 15 and 40 pounds— 
most of them 20 to 25 pounds. The fish run larger than 
muscallunge, and are about the same on a hook. The 
fish mentioned were caught in about four hours. I was 
fishing at the same time and caught one. a 35-pounder 
I fished about an hour when I got him, and 
then quit. They are just beginning to bite now and 
the sport will be prime in a few days. My brothers 
and some of the Oconomowoc crowd will be up to try 
them soon. I think you could get a new idea if you 
tried them. I have a bang-up good launch which is at 
your service and you will find all the other conditions 
O. K. 

“The drawback is windy weather from a northerly di- 
rection. The fishing is in the open water of Lake Su 
perior, hence can only take place when the wind is off 
shore. The way to work it is to leave Chicago when 
southerly winds are predicted for Upper. Michigan. 
Train leaves Chicago at 8 P. M. (C. & N. W. Ry. con- 
per country train) and reaches Munising at 9 A. M. 
next day. A change of cars is made at 7 A. M. at 
Little Lake, Mich. I assure you the fishing is O. K.. 
and will attract many fishers when thev find it out. I 
expect to get from half to a dozen of these big fellows 
some morning within next ten days.” 








Tips from an Ens lish A: ger 


I believe I said that my friend, Mr. John D. McLeod. 
of Milwaukee, made me the present of a little steel butt 
spear to screw into the end of my fishing rod. He has 
all of his rods equipped in this way and finds it a great 
convenience when doing any bank fishing. Perhaps Mr. 
McLeod or others may be interested in the tip which Mr. 
Cornwall Simeon, an English writer. gives in what must 
be an interesting volume, known as “Stray Notes on 
Fishing and Natural History.” I take these extracts 
from the Fish'ng Gazette. Mr. Simeon has a rod spear 
made with something of the bi!l hook form, pointed 
but with a recurved hole cut in the side, the iaws of 
this hole being sharpened to a knife edge. In this way 
there is a cut-and-thrust spear head made. If you want 
to cut off a little twig which you cannot reach with your 
hand, you can drop this hook upon your bough or twig. 
give a little pull and off goes your tangled fly—let us 
hope. 

Mr. Simeon gives another interesting tip on how to 
loosen tackle which is hitched up. Take a stone, says 
he, and fasten it to a -piece of stout string, which you 
should have always with you. Pitch the stone over the 
offending branch or weed and haul away. This will 
very often clear your tackle, whether it be caught on 
some tree above you or out on some obstruction in 
the water. This same angler tells how to fasten dropper 
flies to a leader. He does not use the clumsy loops 
which are found on most of the flies one purchases of 
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the sporting goods stocks. He uses a method which I 
myself have long employed, of passing the guide of the 
dropper fly between the strands of the leader at one of 
the leader knots. 
I have never heard of before, of just leaving enough but 
projecting at each side of the leader knot to enable one 
to take hold of it and spread the knot when he wants 
to. This, supposing one ties his own leaders. Mr. 
Simeon says he catches hold of this loose end on one 
side with his teeth and upon the other with his pincers. 
In this way he can always spread the strands of the 
leader knot without any difficulty. He has learned, 
what every angler ought to have learned, the value of a 
pair of pincers or pliers. These are very handy in many 
ways, especially so in cutting hooks out of your anat- 
omy when the hooks have gone in over the barb. I need 
not state that a pair of scissors is something equally 
ilesirable in an angling outfit, although Mr. Simeon does 
not mention these. He does add some remarks in re- 
gard to practical fishing which seem to me too good 
to be left out of the approving knowledge of the Forest 
AND STREAM readers, I am afraid my friend, William 
Wood, would not wholly indorse all that is said about 
the fly on the surface. Thus: 

“My experience leads me to believe that—whether 
using the fly or spinning—it is, if your tackle is fine, 
a great mistake to fish too fast. The act of drawing 
the fly along rapidly imparts to it an unnatural motion, 
for when did a trout ever see a fly propelling itself 
rapidly under water? Beside this it must have a ten- 
dency to bring the fly to the surface, when it leaves a 
wake behind it which cannot but frighten the fish. Al- 
though small fish will take a fly under such circum- 
stances, as, like kittens, they will run at almost any- 
thing which passes rapidly by them, yet it is rarely 
that a steady old trout can be induced to do so. It is 
even more essential, when fishing with a ‘dry fly,’ to 
leave it almost entirely to its own devices, as it will 
thus float much longer than it would if interfered with 
and its movements unnaturally hastened. These obser- 
vations do not apply with equal ferce to the bob-fly, 
which, traversing the surface of the water (as its name 
implies) with a succession of dips or bobs, might be 
taken by trout for the natural insect. Steady fishing 
will, however, be found more successful even with the 
bob-fly. In casting generally straightness of line is, in 
my opinion, the first point to be aimed at, and light- 
ness the second: Both, however, are most essential. 
It should be a rule never to fish with a yard more line 
than is absolutely necessary.” (There spoke a real 
fisherman, and not a mere tournament caster.) 

“In some very fine, clear water,” he continues, “trout 
can be taken with a hair casting-line, when it would be 
almost useless to fish with one of gut. I found this to 
be the case on the Wharfe, where the tackle ordinarily 
used consists of a hair casting-line and five or six diminu- 
tive flies also tied on hair, and: where I was told it would 
be lost labor to try gut. I was rather skeptical on the 
point and tried fine gut, but soon had to resign it in 
favor of hair, when I found an immediate and striking 
difference. Where the water is clear, it may, I am per- 
suaded, be often used to great advantage. It is 
somewhat troub!esome to fish with, inasmuch as 
it requires great care in its use—for if you get hung up 
slightly and clear yourself without a breakage or ap- 
parent mischief, yet perhaps the hair will start at a 
knot in consequence of the strain and come asunder in 
a minute or two afterward at the slightest touch. It is, 
however, astonishing, if the pull be a steady one, how 
much it will bear.” 


Bass, 


Mr. Fred Peet and two or three friends fished for big- 
mouths in Scott Lake, Mich., last week, and had very 
good luck. They killed most of their bass on small 
spoons, mounted above large and brightly colored flies. 

Bass fishing was reported good in the Kankakee River 
last week, but the information is too vague to entitle it 
to a great deal of confidence as an actual sporting tip. 
There ought to be good fishing in the Kankakee for 
bass as well as pickerel, since the dams have been over- 
flowed this season and the game fish have had a good 
chance to run up stream. 


E, Hovuca. 
Hartrorp Buitpine, Chicago, Ill. 





San Francisco Fly-Casting Club. 


MEDAL contests, series 1902, Saturday, contest No. 10, 
held at Stow Lake, Sept. 27. Wind, west; weather, fair: 


Event Event Event 
No. 1, No, 2, No. 4, 
Distance, Accuracy, ———Event No, 8——— ___ Lure 
Feet. Percent, Acc.% Del.g Nets Castings 
C. G. Young...... 1% 91 92 84.2 88.1 os 
Dr, W. Brooks..114 92.4 86.4 85 85.8 -* 
E. A. Mocker....110 93 86.8 79.2 82.11 88.8 
H Battu .....000- 9 90 85.4 80 82.8 79.1 
H Maller ...0000. 193 93 87 $4.2 85.7 at 
T. W. Brotherton.123 93 90 82.6 86.5 96.9 
T. C. Kierulff....100 86.8 84.4 90.10 87.7 és 
H. Skinner.......... 86 92.4 79.2 85.9 
H. C. Golcher...130 92 89 79.2 $4.1 
F. H. Reed........ 92 87 93.4 99.2 96.3 
Judges, Kierulff and Muller; referee, Mocker; clerk, 
Brotherton. 


Sunday, contest No. 10, held at Stow Lake Sept. 28. 


Weather, fair: 


ea os. 87.7 89 79.2 84.1 vi 
F, E. Daverkosen 93 86.8 85 76.8 80.10 “ 
A. M. Blade..... 83 83.4 86.4 74.2 80.3 « 
E, A. Mocker....112 93.8 91.4 83.4 87.4 aig 
C. R. Kenniff.... 92 91.8 9 90.10 90.5 94.4 
J. B. Kenniff....120 96.4 91 89.2 90.5 96.9 
F. H. Reed....... 98 % 89.4 87.6 88.5 be 
C. Huyck ........ 92 - 89 78.4 $3.8 es 
W. E. Brooks.....100 91.4 92.8 85.10 89.3 <i 
W. PD, Mansfield... e a4 100 97 93 
H. F. Muller.... 97 88.8 94.4 84.2 89.3 ss 
T. W. Brotherton.1i4 93.4 89 92.6 90.9 84.3 
E. Everett........ 100 72.4 93.4 88.4 90.10 $3 
H, C. Golcher....129 90.4 94.8 90.10 87.9 " 
C G, Young..... 4 95.4 95.4 9 92.8 82.5 
T. C. Kierulff 81 91.8 87.4 85 86 os 
F. M. Haight..... ¥ 91.4 81.4 76.8 7 

1 P. Tonny.......... oF bs a * oh 
<. Charles........ @ 87 87 66.8 76.10 om 
A. T. Vogelsang.... os o os 95.2 


Judges, Kierulff and Turner; referee, Brooks; clerk, 
Brotherton, 


But he gives another useful tip which , 
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Rainbow Trout on the Iron Mountain. 


On Friday, Sept. 19 last, the U. S. Fish Commission, 
under the direction of Commissioner Burnham, sent out 
from St, Louis, over the Iron Mounta’n Route, a car- 
load of 10,000 California rainbow trout to be planted in 
certain streams along and adjacent to lines of that rail- 
way system. Upon the return of the party to St. Louis, 
Traveling Passenger Agent A. V. Br gham made the 
following report to General Passenger Agent H. C. 
Townsend of the trip and the places where the trout 
were planted: Friday afternoon, Sept. 19, stopping at 
Big River Bridge (just north of Irondale), 2,500 trout 
were planted; also stopping at Bismark, where one mes- 
senger and 2,500 fish were set out, and carried on to St. 
Francis River Bridge (between Bismark and Lough- 
borough). At Annapolis the car was cut off from the 
train, and 500 fish were planted in a creek just north- 
east of the town, and 2,000 more were carried overland 
seven miles up in-the mountains and planted in head- 
waters of one of the tributaries of Black River by moon- 
light at midnight. 

Car was moved back to Bismark Saturday morning, 
and a messenger with 2,500 fish started scuth for Naylor 
and Doniphan, planting 500 at the former in Big Black 
River, and 1,900 in Current River, at Doniphan. Bal- 
ance of 100 were given to Mr. Adams, a merchant at 
Oakdale, who planted them in an affluent of Black River 
running through his farm, just outside of town. The 
writer accompanied the messengers on all the planting 
expeditions, except the one at St. Francis River.” 


The Heron Nuisance. 


I own a large hunting and fishing preserve (Kildare) 
in the Adirondacks, and I find a great many heron on the 
place, which are eating quantities of my trout. I have 
been stocking the place with trout for a number of years, 
and I find the heron help me get rid of the same. 

Can’t you tell me some way in which I can get rid of 
the heron? FI have trapped quantities of kingfishers. and 
hawks, but I have found it impossible to trap the heron. 


Che Bennel. 


Fixtures. 


BENCH SHOWS. 
Oct. 21-24.—New York.—Ladies’ Kennel Association of America’s 
show. Miss M. K. Bird, Westhers. L. 1., Hom. Sec’y. 
Nov. 26-29.—Philadelphia.—Philadelphia Dog Show Association's 
show. M. A. Viti, Sec’y. 


FIELD TRIALS. e 
Oct. 27.—Paris, Mo.—Missouri Field Trial Association’s (membe 
of the American Championship Club), sixth annual trials. L. S 


Eddins, Sec’y, Sedalia, Mo. 
Oct. 271, Washington C. O., Ohio.—Monongahela Field Trial 
A. C. Peterson, ' . 


t 
Club's field trials. y- 

Oct. 28.—Whitby Island, Wash.—Pacific Northwest Field Trials 
F. R. Atkins, Sec’y, Seattle, Wash. 

Oct. 28.- . Wis.—Northwestern Beagle Club’s second 
annual trials. Louis Steffen, Sec’y. ; 

ov. 3.—Robinson, I!l.—Illinois Field Trial Association’s (mem- 
ber of the American Championship Club) fourth annual trials. W., 
R. Green, Sec’y, Marshall, Ill. i 

Nov, 3.—Thirteenth annual field trials of the National Beagle 
= sy Charles R. Stevenson, Sec’y, 106 Market street, 

amden, N, J. 

Nov. 3.—Lake View, Mich —Mighiqns Field Trial Association's 
(member of the American Championship Club) fifth annual trials. 
C. D. Stuart, Sec’y, Benton Harbor, Mich. | 

Nov. 4.—Washington Cc. H., Ohio.—Ohio Field Trial Associa- 
tion’s (member of the American Championship Club) fifth annual 
trials. C, E. Baughn, Sec’y. 

Nov. 6.—Eastport, L. I.—Pointer Club of America’s (member of 
the American e 
Westlake, Sec’y, Scranton, Pa. Y 

Nov. 7-8.—Robinson, Ill.—Western Irish Setter Club’s inaugural 
trials. T. L. Fenn, Secy. : 

Nov. 10.—Bicknell, Ind.—Independent Field Trial Club’s (mem- 
ber of the American Championship Club) fourth annual trials. 
1i, S. Humphrey, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind, 

Nov. 11.—Hampton, Conn.—Connecticut Field Trial Club’s trials. 
F. W. Smith, Sec’y, New Haven. : 

Nov. 10.—Ruthven, Ont.—North American Field Trial Associa- 
tion’s (member of the American Championship Club) fourth 
annual trials. Richard Bangham, Sec’y, Windsor, Ont. 

Nov. 11.—St. Joachim, Ont.—International Field Trial Club’s 
fourteenth annual trials, W. B. Wells, Hon. Sec’y. -. 

Nov. 17.—Glasgow, Ky.—Third annual trials of the Kentucky 
Field Trial Club. S, B. Hays, Sec’y. 

Nov. 18.—Branchton, Pa.—Central Beagle Club’s seventh annual 
trials. A. C. Peterson, Sec’y. 














_ Canine Elegies and Epitaphs. . 
[ —i~ ay 
XXIV.—Fanaie. 

(In Greenwood Cemetery, Brooklyn, N. Y.) et 
FANNIE, ’ 
Died Dec. 10, 1881. r 


Only a dog, do you say, Sir Critic? 

Only a dog, but as truth I prize 
The truest- love I have won in living 

Lay in the depths of her limpid eyes. 
Frost of winter, nor heat of summer 

Could make her fail if my footsteps led; 
And memory holds in its treasure casket, 
* The name of my darling who lieth dead. 





National Beagle Club. 

For the information of those who intend to attend the 
thirteenth annual field trials of the National Beagle 
Club of America, which will commence on Nov. 3 next, 
the club desires to state that the trials will be held on 
the Westbury grounds, Long Island, and that the head- 
oan of the club will be Johren’s Hotel, Mineola, 


Mineola is on the line of the Long Island Railroad 
about one hour’s ride from New York city, and is 
reached from the Thirty-fourth Street Ferry, New York 
city. The train service is convenient and there are fre- 
quent trains between Mineola and the Thirty-fourth 
Street Ferry. Z 

All those who intend to attend the trials should com- 
municate with George F. Reed, Committee on Arrange- 
ments, Barton, ae in order that hotel accommodations 
may be arranged for them. 

’ _ . Cas, R. Stevenson, Secretary, 


a second annual trials. R. E. ° 
in 


? 


, cent’s decks under, the Crew. 
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@achting. 
aa 
For Cruising Yachtsmen. 


_ Wira the purpose of stimulating the interest in cruis- 
ing, and the keeping of a detailed log by cruising yachts- 
men during the season of 1902, the publishers of Forest 
AND STREAM offer prizes for the best stories of cruises 
submitted to be published in Forest aNp Stream. It is 
believed that these will form not only entertaining records 
of pleasant summer days spent afloat along our coasts and 
waterways, but will furnish information of practical value 
to other yachtsmen making subsequent cruises on the 
same waters. 

Prizes will be awarded to the three best stories as fol- 
lows: } } tale 

First prize, $50.00. 

Second prize, $30.00. ‘} 

Third prize, $20.00, - 

_ Contributions are invited under the following condi- 
tions: 

1. The cruise must be made in waters of the United 
States or Canada in the season of 1902. 

2. The cruise must be made in a sailing yacht, power 
to be used only as an auxiliary, if at all. 

3. The story must be prefaced by a clescription of the 
boat. Cruises should be treated in as interesting and 
readable a way as possible, but should be practical and 
contain all possible information and data that would be of 
value to men going over the same route. A description 
of the handling of the ship in all weathers will be re- 
garded very favorably in making awards, and it is sug- 
gested to writers that an accurate account be kept of all 
incidents happening while under way. 

4. An outline chart suitable for reproduction, showing 
the course taken, must accompany each article. When 
possible, articles should be accompanied by amateur photo- 

taphs taken on the cruise, including one of the boat. 

100d photographs will be considered in making the 
awards, 

5. The story should contain about seven thousand 
words, written on one side of the paper only, and must 
he received at the office of the Forest and Stream Pub- 
lishing Company, 346 Broadway, New York city, on or 
before Nov. 15, 1902. 

Mr. T. C. Zerega has very kindly consented to act as 
judge and to make the awards, 








Seventeen Days’ Cruise on Long 
Island Sound, 


BY THE CREW, THE SKIPPER AND THE OWNER. 


BELIEVING it foolish to ignore the lessons learned 
from Mother Experience, and it being “moot” to set 
down as matters of record and observation those inci- 
dents which would be likely to prove of interest to oth- 
ers, one of three who cruised for eighteen days on the 
beloved waters of Long Island Sound last summer, has 
jotted down this somewhat amplified log in the hope 
of interesting his fellow Corinthians. 

_First, the boat! The Innocent is a keel beat, 27{t. 
6in. over all, 21ft. on waterline: draft about sft. 6in., 
all outside ballast, head room, sft. rin. She has a small 
watertight cockpit, large cabin, plenty of storage room, 
extension bunks, and is comfortably fitted for cruising. 
The cut of Medart, which has appeared in Forest AND 


» STREAM for the past two years, shows how she looked 


in frame, Mr. Medart having furnished this material to 
the Skipper, who built her from the design of Mr. Charles 
Young, of Brooklyn. She had on starting a full com- 
plement of stores, 60 gallons of fresh water, according 
to the Crew, who was supposed to fill the water tanks, 
and a party of three—the Owner, the Skipper and the 
Crew. The Crew was also, on occasion—generally about 
six times a day—Cook, also Bartender. Thus, we vir- 
tually had on board that which the Sk’ pper called the 
“Holy Trinity.” This nautical Pooh Bah filled what- 
ever role the occasion might call for. At mess he was 
the Cook; when old Sol was getting in his fine work 
the Bartender, and when Boreas was putting the Inno- 
On Sunday the Owner 
mildly asked him to read prayers, but the Skipper de- 
ferred. He was afraid that the Crew's religious train- 
ing was hardly orthodox. Indecd the Crew himself in- 
formed the Skipper “he was no bloomin’ sky pilot.” 
The Crew had been through the Spanish-American War, 
and was as rich in arecdote as a vivid imagination and 
actual experience could make him. The Skipper and 
Owner—well, their peculiarities are to some extent set 
down in this log. 

On Saturday, Faly 27, at 11 o'clock, after various trips 
in a new dinghy which showed a decided disinclination 
to accommodate the Owner’s 180 pounds comfortably 
in the stern sheets, with the water a scant two inches 
from the top streak aft, carrying dress suit cases, bags, 
pillows, the Owner’s easy chair (an “indispensable” to 
him after dinner), the few belongings of the Skipper; 
canned goods, boxes of beer, soda, ginger ale, etc, etc., 
we hoisted sail. The day was warm and sultry, with 
the faintest breath of air from the sou.h. Slowly we 
drifted with the ebb tide from our moorings off the 
Harlem Y. C., City Island, not a very auspicious start 
from the Skipper’s standpoint, as we had decided to try 
for Port Jefferson that evening. For two long, warm 
hours there was “nothin’ doin’” in the way of a breeze, 
and we slowly boxed around the compass, gradually 
drifting out to the red tower of Stepping Stones. It 
was here we noticed that the Crew was very intimate 
with the Bartender, and that a vigorous onslaught was 
being made on the Wet Goods" Department. The 
Crew’s invariable formula was to take a drink and then 
ask the “Bartender” to “have somethin’.” However, 
the Owner and the Skipper had no objection to this 
providing they were included—and that was the way it 
was fixed up. By this time the ebb had taken us off the 
southern end of Hart's Island, and far astern some yachts 
seemed to be getting a little breeze. Gradually we 


teal fieht a Execution cn our pert bow, the breeze 
still light and fluky. By this time a score or more of 
working schooners bound eastward, with here and there 
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a yacht whose gleaming topsides and dazzling canvas. 
offered a striking contrast to the weather-worn carriers 
of'trade. Indeed, the Innocent herself, with her enamel 
topsides, burnished mahogany cabin and new yellow 
cross-cut sails, looked as dainty a little lady as any one 
could wish. The Skipper noticed here the coolness and 
nonchalance of the captains of two schooners, the bow- 
sprit of the one almost across the little after cabin of the 
other. But there was no excitement or vituperation, 
such as the Skipper has sometimes noticed among ama- 
teurs. The crews-of the schooners lay around the deck 
looking on indifferently; perhaps constant occurrences 
of a like nature makes one indifferent. While thus 
communing, the Owner and Skipper had not noticed a 
dark streak away aft along the surface of the water 
which meant wind. With a slap and a bang a good 1I5- 
knot breeze came out of the southwest. Such a scurry- 
ing. It is a pretty good working schooner that can 
outfoot a smart little boat like the Innocent, and the 
way we held those big schooners ‘was a caution. The 
conditions were quite to the Innocent’s liking, a strong 
sailing breeze and a fairly smooth sea. We gradually 
picked up a Knickerbocker Y. C. sloop about our class, 
and went by a yawl flying the New Rochelle Y. C. 
burgee, as thcugh they were anchored. The wind 
gradually strengthened and our lee rail was buried with 
the puffs, but as’ we had decided to give up the idea of 
Port Jefferson and to make Oyster Bay for the night, 
we lugged our large sail spread, about goo sq. ft.,. trust- 
ing to our stick and rigging, which was the best money 
could buy. The patent log showed we were. making 
about 8 knots, quite nice going for a- boat 21 on the 
waterline; of course, we had wind and tide with us. 
But we still held all the working schooners. Flatten- 
ing in sheets a trifle in rounding at«Center Island, we 
stood in toward the Seawanhaka’s club house in company 
with a score or more yachts. The Innocent managed 
to hold her own with any thing her size, but we had 
the pleasure of seeing two or three yachts give us a 
fine view of their transoms. ut the wind beginning 
to lighten and softening out altogether in spots, we soon 
picked them up again. The Innocent is probably one 
of the fastest light weather boats for her displacement 
the Skipper has ever sailed on. When other boats are 
becalmed she moves along as though she had a “kicker” 
in her—which remark from-the Skipper elicited the re- 
tort from the Owner—‘“She has”—but the Skipper only 
smiled at the Owner’s little joke. The wind held long 


enough to take us off the town dock, and we dropped - 


the hook in 8ft. of water on the edge of the steamboat 
channel at 7.30 o’clock. After the Cook had prepared 
a bountiful and tasty supper, the Owner and the Skip- 
per went ashore and played a few games of pool, in which 
game the Owner, out of brotherly love for the Skip- 
per, played as badly as he knew how, but the Skipper— 
well, he would sooner have been picking up the light 
on Port Jefferson breakwater, and thinking of this, he 
did not play up to his regular form—the Owner’s kindly 
excuse. We mooched about the village for a while, and 
growing tired of the Saturday night attractions of Oyster 
Bay, decided to go aboard and sleep, in time for an early 
start next morning. On arriving at dock the Crew was 
not there, and we had to hire a friendly boatman to 
take us out to the Innocent for the modest ferriage of 
a quarter. The crew was aboard enjoying his beauty 
sleep. With a few earnest remarks from the Skipper as 
to what was required of the Crew and as to the use and 
abuse of the new dinghy, we turned in, beautifully tired, 
and as our weary heads touched our pillows, we prom- 
ised ourselves a fine day on the coming morrow. 
Sunday, July 28.—Good breeze from southeast; cloudy, 
rain promising. The Owner and Crew up at 7, go ashore 
for fresh meats and ice, leaving the Skipper to enjoy 
another forty winks. In what seemed an incredibly short 
space of time the drowsy Skipper heard a 100-pound 
chunk of ice go scraping over the polished rail and 
mahogany seats of the cockpit, and he at once knew 
the Crew was. getting in his fine work. Rolling out of 
his bunk, with all the soothing language he could com- 
mand, he called the Crew’s attention to a much better 
way of polishing mahogany—with a file, or brogans, 
or as a match lighter, etc. The Crew seemed doubtful 
whether he would have to swim for it or not, but on 
his explaining that it was the Owner who had been 
juggling with the ice, to paraphrase the song, “What 
could a poor Skipper do?” Just about this time we 
discovered that the Vim, a 3oft. sloop, cruising east, had 
not received her stores. In our hurry to get away, the 
Owner had “couped” everything in sight, as we had 
left a large order with the grocer. The Vim also had 
left an order, and the fool grocer had packed them all 
together. Ow ng to a very thorough system of check- 
ing our stuff, the Owner was able to restore to the Vim 
her full consignment of provisions, for which the Cook 
on board the Vim said, “For what we have received, 
the Lord make us truly thankful”—and the rest of them 
said “Amen.” After breakfast we turned out, and put- 
ting in two reefs in our 7ooft. mainsail, we got under 
way for Port Jefferson. The wind. was strong and 
puffy, and as we lay over to the puffs the. Innocent’s 
fin was near the surface of the water. We were doing 
6 knots easily. We went by Lloyd’s Neck like a steam 
boat, and feeling it would be a crime to throw away 
such a breeze, the Skipper proposed running across to 
New Haven. The Owner consenting, sheets were 
eased off a trifle, and, whew! we began to boil a’ong. 
The Skipper’s proposals were, it must be confessed, 
backed up by an argumentative spirit, but this time 
there was no kick coming, and the Owner piped all 
hands to grog. It, by the way, was the first t me he 
}od “piped” that morning, and we needed it. As we 
had started with the intention of running into Port 
Jefferson, we had hugged the Long Island shore. We 
now lay our course E. by N. % N. The day was cer- 
tainly a fine one for logging, otherwise it was unpleas- 
ant, damp, the wind chill and mo’st; seas short and 
vicious. at old bete noir of all yachtsmen, the dinghy, 
began to. give us the usual.trouble. Davits are out of 
the question in a smallyacht, and are a source of danger 
in any but vessels with good freeboard, the Skipper 
knowing of a case were the deck had been. badly 
wrenched and sprung by a sea which had smashed over 
the cabin top of a yacht just after receiving a knock 
down in a squall. er two or three frantic attempts 





to overtake us,‘our dinghy managed to drive her fender- 
lacking nose into our mahogany taffrai], chipping off a piece 
of the wood, leaving an unsightly scar. ‘Giving all the 
scope we could she behaved a little better. The Owner 
made a vow he would investigate the qualities of some 
folding or sectional dinghy which could be folded up 
and carried in the cockpit. 

We were now racing across the sound with the wind 
slightly forward of the quarter, and the patent log showed 
7 knots. This allowing 1 knot for.drift, would take us 
behind the breakwater in good season; and we thought 
we-would be able to go ashore and stretch our limbs 
that evening. The gray, oily sky line to the east’ard 
seemed to be breaking, and aft, massed against the Long 
Island shore, huge masses of blue-gray clouds were 
breaking away from the leaden pall that a few minutes 
ago enwrapped the Long Island hills. On our port bow 
Stratford Point Light stood out suddenly. The wind 
had perceptibly lightened, but the seas were still steep, 
choppy, and seemed to want to come aboard by way of 
our stern. We evidently were not sailing fast enough 
for absolute comfort, and as the Skipper did not want 
a sea to poop him he decided to shake out the reefs in 
the mainsail. Therefore, wearing ship, the Crew at the 
mainsheet, Owner at the stick, we lay her up in the 
wind, when—crack!—away went the gooseneck pin, and 
the boom slipped 3 or 4 feet forward of the mast. To 
make matters worse, the halliards had jammed aloft, 
and we could not take the peak off her. Now, there we 
were, a mile and a half from Stratford Point, crippled 
and on a lee shore. The Innocent was jumping about 
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doing her best to throw us all off, and in one of the 
jumps her port backstay carried away. The mast now 
whipped forward and aft with every plunge, and it was 
plain that to save the stick we must get way on her 
somehow. The Skipper asked for volunteers to go up 
the mast and clear the halliards, but the shaking up 
and excitement had done neither the Crew nor the 
Owner any good, and the Skipper decided to go up him- 
self. This, however, the Owner insisted he should not 
do, and with wisdom, for a few minutes after the 
Owner succeeded in getting the peak down. Then we 
‘put on a double tackle to get boom back into place 
and fit a new pin, but no use. The strain simply bent 
our traveler. We then desisted. The sea was pitching 
us about to beat the band, and we decided to try and 
weather the Point with our jib, and, with the wind 
slightly forward of the quarter, we managed to do it. 
Drawing 6ft. of water, the Skipper hesitated about run- 
ning into the Housatonic with only jib hoisted, and de- 
cided to run behind Charles Island. Gradually we 
brought the Island abeam, and, turning in, left the bell 
buoy off on our port hand, and, as night settled, dropped 
the hook in 15ft. of water. After supper—of which the 
Skipper consumed the most—we turned in and enjoyed 
a good night’s rest, to the lullaby of a summer night’s 
gale, which blew up from the southard, and rocked us 
—sometimes gently, sometimes not so gently. And thus 
ended the second day! 

July 29.—And the morning of the third day rose fresh 
and clear, with a wind that promised much. We cleared 
up ship, had a swim, enjoyed a hearty breakfast, and 
after enjoying a cigar, repaired the gooseneck—an easy 
matter with a calm sea and plenty of time. We pur- 
posed sailing into New Haven, a short spin only, and 
we could afford to take our time. On our port beam lay 
the summer resort of Beach Meadows. The Skipper 
thought it out himself without communicating his thought 
to the (Owner, and decided that if one were to run into 
every place of interest, it would take a year instead of 
twenty days. Consequently, when the Owner suggested 
that sail be made, no kick was coming. Generally it was 
really astonishing the difference of opinion that prevailed 
among the Owner and Skipper. The Skipper insisted on 
smoking ‘countless cigars in a seaway—the Owner didn’t; 
the Skipper liked black coffee as a stimulant after a hard 
tussle with wind and sea, the Owner preferred whisky; 
the Owner wanted to put in a reef, the Skipper didn’t, and 
so on. But the Owner won one well-contested opinion 
from the Skipper before the trip was over, the desirabil ty 
of the auxiliary motor. Without doubt, a good motor ‘is 
a necessity in these times. The old dread of lee shores, 
mak ng strange harbors in a gale, carrying away spars, 
Paddy's hurricane, all dispelled w:th the “ker-chug” from 
under your cockpit, which space is generally wasted, either 
transformed into a cramped and leaking ice box or a place 


that: is-allowed*to become the receptacle of all kinds of 


trash which should be sent overboard. This is not the 
Owner's argument, but the Skipper’s, and this after twen- 
‘ty years’ experience of sailing craft of all descriptions, 
and a prejudice against smoke and tea kettle boats of any 
description. The old familiar argument that a man is not 
a true sailor when he has the “Little Joker” under his 


_querulous, i 
* steams in sight. 


lazaretto is all rot—and it is not sincere; five miles from 
port and the wind up and down the mast. Guests want to 
catch a train; pleasure party immediately turned into a 
impatient never-go-out-again crowd. Tug 
“Yes, $15; no, make it $10; all right. 
Give me your tow line,” and away you go. Accepting the 
Robber of the Sea’s extortion because you wish to be a 
real sailor, and will not carry a little power of your own. 
Fudge! 

The breeze was now pretty fresh from the S.E., and 
seemed to be easting more; but the morning was fair and 
propitious. As the Owner was after a comfortable spin, 
the Skipper had no objection to turning in a reef, and we 
beat over to the fish weirs at Pine Point on the starboard 
tack. We were quite hilarious this morning, and “Good 
morning, Carrie,” was done with great effect on the f’csle 
head by the Crew, much to the indignation of a canine on 
a neighboring schooner, who barked vociferously at this 
outburst on our part. We made good time of it this 
morning, and were in Morris Cove in a jiffy. It had 
been clouding up, the southeasterly breeze bringing rain, 
and it rained quite some, but comfortably esconced in an 
easy chair at the Pequot House with his customary cigar, 
the Skipper looked with equanimity on the rain, the flesh 
and the devil—which last was the Crew vainly trying to 
carry a hundred pounds of ice and countless other bundles 
to the yacht’s tender. On ordinary occasions the Skipper 
would have helped the Crew, but as he had slept an aver- 
age of thirty-three hours out of the last thirty-six, the 
Skipper thought a little exercise would do the Crew good. 
The Owner had gone to town to look up some of his 
business acquaintances, whom he was going to take out 
sailing the following day. It was now evening; the 
Crew had the stores aboard; the rain had stopped; the 
Owner was back, and his friends were to come and have a 
little game of draw aboard that evening. Perhaps it was 
the generally warped condition of the Skipper’s credulity, 
but he was willing to bet that either the trolley system 
would be out of order, or an earthquake or something 
would happen, and—but, no, there were the Owner's 
friends, and the Skipper felt quite relieved that for once 
his judgment had gone astray. So .we all ambled off to 
the float stage, and the Owner pulled out his whistle, pur- 
posely bought for this purpose, and sent a delicately modu- 
lated squeak across the waters. It was here that the 
Skipper did a little swearing himself—under his breath, 
for, of course, the Crew was taking one of those little 
naps. Megaphone, cat calls, whistles, all thrown away on 
the Crew. There was the dinghy floating peacefully be- 
hind the Innocent, as far from us as heaven from the 
Skipper. To make matters worse, there was not a tender 
in sight; the dockman at the Pequot had gone off for the 
night, all the oars were locked up—and the Crew slept on. 
The Owner’s guests liked the yacht very much, admired 
her graceful I.nes, etc.—they seemed to keep looking at a 
well-illuminated 200ft. steamer—and then decided that, as 
they had waited seven hours, and sleep was one of their 
necessities, they trusted the owner would not be offended 
if they went home. Home they went. And the Skipper 
said, “Oh, joy!” This is not the exact language, but it 
looks and sounds better than the original. And thus we 
dawdled about for an hour, when a welcome yachtsman 
off a steam yacht took us aboard in his gig. Remarks to 
the Crew were rapidly assuming the characteristic of a 
formula, and it was dawning on the Skipper that some 
other persuasion than that of argument would soon prove 
necessary, and talking the matter over, the Owner and 
Skipper fell asleep. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Stuyvesant Y. C. 
PORT MORRIS. 
Sunday, Sept. 28. 


THE thirteenth annual open regatta of the Stuyvesant 
Y. C. was sailed on Sunday, Sept. 28, in a puffy southeast 
wind, with frequent rain squalls. 

The course was from a stakeboat anchored off the club 
house at Port Morris to Gangway buoy for classes A, B 
and E, and around Stepping Stones Light for the other 
classes, except class H, which turned at College Point 
Buoy. 

In class H Edna mistook the course, and Sea Gull un- 
fortunately started in the division ahead, which disquali- 
fied her. 

W. H. Gill, which boat made the best time among the 
open cats, was not eligible for a prize, as the club had no 
class for her, she being 6in. longer than the limit allowed 
in class G. 

Zetes, the old reliable Stuyvesant fiver, got away over 
11m, behind her field on account of delay in the arrival 
of part of her crew, but picked up her boats in good 
style, fin shing second in her class. 

Zaza, which made the fastest time in her class, will sail 
a match with Pinochle Sunday, Oct. 5. 

The club will close the most successful season in its 
career on Saturday, Oct. 25. The summaries follow: 
Class A—Cabin Sloops, Cutters and Yawls Over 30ft.- om, Sag 
Inisn. 






MORES UE; (CRI cd vocnccesecd cetedsevas vegisces ete detect 40 06 
RINE Ca > Oa oo ago vis teasriddaeiizdaccccass sie Withdrew. 
Class B—Cabin Sloops, Etc.—Over 25 and Under 30ft.—Start, 12:10, 
Mt MEE aired reeccdc cs ok sngesues bash Pe cv ebives 3 28 57 
Pe SI RUNG Ba sis Aabb cen oo utes eSacb¥ouken iescseesss Withdrew. 
TES: SN Me OUR ON AG cata nhac he bacch id oddde tees bn 3 43 26 
Class C—Cabin Sloops, Etc., Under 25ft.—Start, 12:15. 
PO Vs Me NO a ee ian edad s nate iacosvovervscsadesios 3 07 55 
Tack Rabbit. M. J. Vehsbedt.. 3 09 55 
Bacchante, G, Wagner......... 31753 
Volunteer, A, Rae ........+.. .3 22 18 
aN Bs Gi alae nib ncs seeds dcsvevescvesringtens 3 37 18 
Chass D—Open Sloops 20ft. and Over—Start, 12:15. 
NTE s POON chic es ddadcceetnncbeecasoceeesntveacos 3 15 25 
Zetes, CH. Ten Oia Reh pinreS 4a tddeovusconusecees 3 33 40 
RMA 5 it: VOROURS ga vin cavdes dscns Resourses taabes cdvsnpeceanine 3 33 50 
Pirate, C. Klug....... sieececdvelachbeenedevencareaduéscvacve 3 34 2 
Class E—Cabin Cats 25ft. and Over—Start, 12:10, 
Wittenwas, -W. Ci. Castwrtg ites «cides cen cuccscvcccescunes 3 46 37 


Class. F—Cabin Cats Under 25ft. and Over 20ft.—Start, 12:15. 
isthe Catal, As Rais cekitgee cats cucucticassass 3 38 58 
Annie C., J. Custance 

Class G—Open Cats 23ft. and Under—Start, 12:15. 
Ping Pong, V. E. B 
pau. } 
MINE tie EEN Sen cececev ah uss.lecesbescss cases one civics 
Ws Fa Sas Oe ne sais thins bak eek vie 0 0s ve can cnnsiéa 3 





Werades, Fac Wes ho kcasdgac cic cnacivcestedéaccke xkicuwends 1 

C73, TO ds Pr Pooled a Fic ckid cosidovorsabvaces 

Sea Gull, G. Sth Aiiar tetitvnddscchs schlaectunbatiee rss. «3 
The winners were Yankee, Zaza, Pearl, Eleanor, While- 

away, Little Chief, Ping Pong and Buzzard, 











CHEWINK II.—25FT. CABIN CLASS. CALYPSO—-CHAMPION 25FT. CABIN CLASS, 
s Photo by N. L. Stebbins, Boston, Photo by Willard B, Jackson, Marblehead. 





TUNIPOO—CHAMPION 2IFT. KNOCKABOUT CLASS. LOBSTER—CHAMPION: I8FT.. CLASS. 
Photo by N. L. Stebbins, Boston. Photo by Willard B, Jackson, Marblehead, a 
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LITTLE HASTE—CHAMPION 2IFT. CABIN CLASS. ROOSTER II.—2IFT. CABIN CLASS. 
- Photo by Willard B, Jackson, Marblehead. Photo by N. L. Stebbins, Boston. 





THORDIS—CHAMPION 25FT. CLASS. 
Photo by N. L. Stebbins, Boston. 


: 


‘ 
MALILLIAN—CHAMPION I8FT. KNOCKABOUT CLASS, BIZA—18FT. KNOCKABOUT CLASS, 


- Photo by N. L. Stebbins, Boston. Photo by N. L, Stebbins, Boston, 
BOATS SUCCESSFUL IN THE MASSACHUSETTS Y. R. A.——SEASON 12, 
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‘The Boomerang on Shipboard. 
Editor Forest and Stream: : 

Some of your boating readers may be interested in an, 
implement that I have contrived to aid one in throwing a 
hand line. It is marked by simplicity and freedom from 
expense, for the whole combination consists of the Ine 
to be thrown, a swivel, a faking device and a boomerang. 
The latter is by no means as difficult to throw accurately 
as one might think who was content to take his knowledge 
of it from the accounts of travelers. A few minutes’ prac- 
will enable any man to throw the boomerang effectively 
150 to 200ft., and carry a line strong enough to lift thirty 
pounds. Such a cord will haul a person out of the surf 
or support him -until other aid is available. The con- 
trivance ought to be of service on board ships or yachts 
where it is at times desirable to send a line to a boat or to 
a wharf, etc. The whole apparatus does not weigh over 
albs., and of this the boomerang is the chief factor, as it 
will average eight to ten ounces. The act of throwing a 
line by the device can be performed as easily as pitching a 
bali. The flight of the boomerang is almost horizontal, 
and, strange as it may seem, it can be thrown nearly or 
quite as far against the wind as with it. This phenomenon, 
which any one who has ever tried to cast a line by a fly- 
rod might doubt, is perhaps accounted for by the fact that 
the boomerang seems to fly on the wind, and draws the 
cord end on through the air, thus exposing but a small 
surface of the cord for the wind to impinge against. 

I gave a demonstration of its working before the United 
States Life Saving crew at this harbor, and the men with- 
out any hesitation, pronounced it the best thing for the 
purpose they ever saw. They said it-was far ahead of the 
“heaving stick” heretofore employed for casting a light 
line. The heaving stick sinks instantly if it falls on 
water, and carries the line down. But the boomerang 
floats and sustains the line on the surface of the water. 
The boomerang can be thrown with more accuracy than 
the heaving stick, and does not endanger the lives of the 
crew that employs it. 

No one of the many who have seen the operation of the 
device ever heard of the boomerang being harnessed to do 
any service except as a missile weapon or toy. But my 
experience with it is convincing that it can be made 
serviceable to both amateur and professional mariners. 

Any man skillful enough to whittle out a paddle can 
make the apparatus by following these directions: 

Fig. 1 is an outline of the boomerang, which may be 
about two feet long, half an inch thick, and three inches 


Fig I 
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Fig II 


Fig IL 

wide at the middle, tapering to two inches at the ends. 
Fig. 2 is a faking device consisting of the handle a, and 
wire frame b; the handle is an inch square and two feet 
long, the wire frame is trapezoid formed, projects from 
the handle, and on it the cord is to be wound to prevent 
it tangling, and run off freely when the boomerang is 
thrown. Me. 3 is a swivel to be attached on the under side 
of the boomerang at its center to carry the line. 


EpMOND REDMOND. 
Rocnester, N. Y. 


English Letter. 


TuereE is little or nothing of note in yachting at this 
time of year with us. A few vessels remain in com- 
mission for cruising, and it seems likely that they will 
have the best weather of the whole season. The antici- 
pated challenge for the America’s Cup is the chief topic 
ot the press, and, as usual, rumors are set afoot every day, 
apparently for the sole purpose of contradicting them the 
next. One daily paper—usually free from blunders in the 
little yachting it publishes—had an article “from a corre- 
spondent” on the suggested challenge in which the writer 
was at pains to hint that the new vessel will be the joint 
work of Mr. .Fife and Mr. Watson. At the time when 
the first Shamrock was being built, the same attempt 
was made by innuendo, to divide the honors and respon- 
sibility. What the object may be is not very clear. Cer- 
tainly the majority of yachtsmen would be satisfied to 
confide such an order to Mr. Fife. No doubt Mr. Watson 
will be able to lend the most valuable assistance in per- 
mitting the inspection of Shamrock II.’s plans. That is 
an act of reciprocity that must render the greatest help. 
At the time of writing, Sir Thomas’ latest statement is 
that in about a fortnight he will have definitely decided 
on his plans, which means, no doubt when the Royal 


_Ulster Y. C. receives a reply either to a challenge already 


sent or to a preliminary communication, 

Mr. Lawson’s book has made its appearance over here, 
and has not created a favorable impression. His griev- 
ance is not very plain to outsiders, and his references to 
Sir Thomas Lipton are not in good taste. It is an inter- 
esting book, all the same, the more so, perhaps, because 
the author is out of temper. A report has been cabled 


across that a new Boston defender will be built’ for the 


next races. If she is to be managed on the same lines as 
Independence, it seems silly to build the ‘boat, ‘for; even 
if it were willing to stretch a point; the New York Y. C. 


could not do so with dignity now, in face of this literary 
thunderbolt. What an immense amount of ink has been 
wasted over that Cup! . 

It is stated that the German Emperor has given, or is 
about to give, an order to Messrs. Herreshofft for-a new 
racing schooner, and that Herr Watjen, owner of Nava- 
hoe, is anxious to sell that vessel for the purpose of build- 
ing a schooner likewise. It is to be hoped that Herr 
Watjen will patronize a British designer, for in that case 
there will be an international feature in the racing. Meteor 
III. seems to be the result of a mistake that only too 
often involves des’gners in perplexity, viz., the inability 
of the designer to find out what the owner wants. In the 
phrase “fast cruiser,” it is far from easy to say on which 
word the emphasis is to be laid, and the safest course 
when in doubt is to go strong on the adjective, even to the 
verge of turning out a racing machine. Anything will 
pass as a cruiser nowadays—at least we find it so over 
here. One of last year’s 36-footers is racing in a 15-ton 
handicap class, not, mark you, under the flag of her 
original owner. She was bought, apparently, for this pur- 
pose, and made her appearance at the western regattas 
with four paid hands iieerd. It is good for the owner 
that I have nothing to do with making handicaps. 

But to return from the ridiculous to the sublime, I do 
not believe the Emperor will ever get a schooner so large 
as Meteor to race with success against Cicely. . The little 
Bona was more than a match even for the first Meteor, 
and the new schooner is a ship in comparison with her. I 
believe rooft. is the limit of useful length for racing, and 
that even goft. would be better. 

Motors are still booming. Even at this dull season I 
hear of a new 40-ton auxiliary boat; and any amount of 
small fry. It is noticeable that the tendency is to put on 
the market engines of two or more cylinders in odilieane 
to the single-cylinder type. One of our makers has a 
12 B. H. P. 3-cylinder and 6 and 3% B. H. P. 2-cylinder 
engines as standard makes. These are 2-cycle, and are 
certain to be largely sold. Most of our makers cling to 
the 4-cycle type, and to my mind these have been unduly 
despised in America. Weight is a matter of little im- 
portance in most boats, if it is carried low down. By 
and by we shall have a motor America cup, no doubt, 
and it will be interesting to know the terms of the in- 
evitable “Deed.” France will stand. a good chance in the 
first few years. E. H. HAmItton, 


Inter-Club Racing. 


Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C.—American Y. C. 


MILTON POINT, LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
Saturday, Oct. 4. 


Tue Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. and the American 
Y. C. closed their racing season on Saturday, Oct. 4, with 
a team race between raceabouts of the two clubs. The 
race was sailed in the home waters of the American 
¥. C. at Milton Point. The crews of the Seawanhaka 
Corinthian Y. C. boats were entertained at dinner on Fri- 
day night at the American Y. C. The dinner was most 
enjoyable and there was nothing left undone by the mem- 
bers of the American Y. C. which would add to the com- 
fort of their guests. 

The committee in charge of the race were Mr. H. de B. 
Parsons, for the American Y. C.; Mr.-W. C. Kerr, for 
the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C., and these two gentle- 
men chose Mr. C. P. Tower, of the Riverside Y. C., to act 
as referee. 

Saturday morning the weather was cloudy with a mod- 
erate breeze from the N.E. The committee decided to 
send the boats over a triangle, starting at the Scotch Caps 
buoy, the first leg being one and two-thirds miles N.E., 
the second one and two-thirds miles S. by E., and the 
third one and two-thirds miles W.N.W. by W., to the 
starting line. 

The warning gun was fired at 12:30, the preparatory at 
12:35 and start five minutes later. All crossed on the 
starboard tack, at the windward end of the line, with 
Howdy first, Joker second, but to windward, Hobo slightly 
ahead and to leeward of Whistlewing, and Jolly Roger to 
windward of Jolly Tar, and about on even terms with her. 

The first mark was turned in the following order: 
— Howdy, Joker, Jolly Roger, Whistlewing and Jolly 

ar. 

On the next leg Jolly Roger and Whistlewing passed 
Joker and caught up slightly on the leaders, and Howdy 
nearly caught Hobo. After turning the outer mark for 
the reach home, Howdy succeeded in passing Hobo, and 
Jolly Roger still further closed the gap. The first round 
was finished in the following order: Howdy, Hobo, Jolly 
Roger, Whistlewing, Joker and Jolly Tar. 

After hauling on the wind for the beat to windward, 
Hobo held the inshore tack, followed by Jolly Roger. 
Howdy went off shore with Whistlewing, Fs and Jolly 
Tar in the order named. Jolly Roger rapidly gained on 
Hobo until at about a quarter of a mile from the wind- 
ward mark the boats were side by side, only about 2oft. 
apart. Here Hobo-did some beautiful sailing, and worked 
out to windward of Jolly Roger so she was able to pass 
the mark without tacking, while Jolly Roger was obliged 
to make a short tack to clear it. As they neared the 
mark Hobo crossed Howdy’s bow, but Jolly Roger being 
on the port tack was obliged to give way to her. Jolly 
Tar had also passed Joker just before the mark was 
reached. They rounded in the following order: Hobo, 
Howdy,-Jolly Roger, Whistlewing, Jolly Tar and Joker. 
On this reach the position was unchanged, except that 
Whistlewing passed Jolly Roger. 

On the final reach for the finishing line Howdy and 
Whistlewing luffed well out to windward of the course 
and were tollowed by Jolly Roger and Jolly Tar. All 
finally set spinnakers and squared away for line with 
positions practically unchanged, except that Jolly Roger 
had caught Howdy and Whistlewing, and all three went 
over the line lapped, making a beautiful finish. The times 
at the finish were: 

Course 10 Miles—Start, 12:40. 


Finish. Sees. Points. 
Piste, Pd ian covnrnee epnsesescld ee 1308 . 
Win k Be Sie rages 00000002 ot a 
7 oger, . Bleecker............. 5 
olly Tar, S. MIE 5. c..s.0d 22312 1412 2 
a eet. Meer ecaciset 2321 4614621 


Rear-Com. W. J. Matherson, of the Seawanhaka Cor- 


: 


inthian Y. C., towed the boats to and from Oyster Bay 

with his steam yacht Lavrock. Ere 
Com. Eaton’s yawl Zenobia was used as the committee 

boat. ‘ Aten E, WHITMAN. 





Little Haste—La Rita Matches. 
CHICAGO, LAKE MICHIGAN. 


Monday, Sept. 29. 
In the third and last race between Little Haste andsLa 


Rita, sailed on Monday, Sept. 29, the Eastern boat beat the 
‘Western craft by over 14m. 


The boats covered a fourteen-mile triangular course. 
The times at the windward mark follow: 
Eitthe Ulnate % sicssocs sence SD La Rita ......ciscnentaees 3 47 28 
_ At this point La Rita was 14m. 8s. behind. The follow- 
ing times were taken at the second mark: 
Little Haste -........00000 i eS! a ee 4 24 32 
On this run La Rita had done better and cut down Lit- 
tle Haste’s lead somewhat. The times at the finish were: 
ee 43724 La Rita 
La Rita was beaten 14m. I5s. 





YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


The match between the cabin sloops Pinochlz, of Stuy- 
vesant Y. C., and Zaza, of Morrisania Y. C., was sailed 
cn Sunday, Oct. 5, from a stakeboat anchored off the 
northern end of Riker’s Island around Sands Point buoy 
and return. The wind was light from the S.E. Pinochle 
won by 4m. 25s. Her time for the course was 4.08.13. 


RRR 


The ne sales have been made through the office 
of Stanley M. Seaman, yacht broker: The Burgess 35ft. 
sloop Sibyl, for Mr. Geo. G. Williams, Hartford, Conn. ; 
36ft. sloop Annie, for Mr. B. D. Luce, of New York 
city; Herreshoff special 21-footer Vaquero I., for Mr. 
Dwight W. Tryon, South Dartmouth, Mass. ; Seawanhaka 
knockabout Sigma, for Mr. L. L. Lorillard, Jr., of New 
York Y. C.; Ofeldt launch Adelaide, for Mr. Colin S. 


Eaves, of New York city; catboat Idler, for Mr. P. J. 
Kane, Larchmont, N. Y. 





A. i A. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In accordance with Article XII. of the Constitution of 
the American Canoe Association, notice is hereby given 
that at the next meeting of theExecutive Committee the 
following amendment to the by-laws will be offered, viz: 

Amend Sec. 2 of Chapter 1 of the By-Laws by in- 
serting after “January 1” in second line the words “The 
Purser shall send as a receipt for such payment a card 
plainly marked with the year for which the payment 
is made.” The rest of the section to remain as it is. 

Ropert J. Witkin, A. C. A. No. 47. 


Grapshooting. 
Fixi ures. 


Oct. $9.—Clinton, Ont.—Clinton Gun Club’s twelfth annual 
tournament; live birds and targets: 

Oct. $.-1L—Excelsior Springs, Mo.—First annual target tourna- 
ment of the Excelsior Springs Gun Club. C. H, Coppinger, Cor- 
responding Secretary. 

Oct. 9-10.—Irwin, Pa.—Irwin Game and Gun Club’s tournament. 

Oct. 9-10.—Fort Wayne, Ind.—Annual target tournament of the 
East End Gun Club. F, W. Leidelf, Sec’y. 

Oct, 15.—Mt. Sterling, Ill.—Seventh annual target tournament 
of the Mt. Sterling Gun Club. J. Breidenbend, Sec’y. 
or 15.—Cleveland, O.—Fall tournament of the Cleveland Gun 
ub. 

Oct. 15.—Charlotte, Mich.—Central Michigan Trapshooters’ As- 
sociation’s fourth tournament. Hartel & Robinson, Mgrs. 

Oct. 15-16.—Baltimore, Md.—Tenth annual fall tournament of the 
Baltimore Shooting Association; targets and live birds; $100 added 
money. Open to all. J. R. Malone, 2671 Pennsylvania avenue, 


anager, 

Oct. 15-16.—New London, Ia.—Sixth annual tournament of the 
New London Gun Club. Dr. C. E. Cook, Sec’y. 

Oct. 15-16.—Springfield, O.—Springfield Gun Ciub’s tournament. 
B. F. Downs, Capt, 

Oct. 21-22.—Kenton, O.—Second annual fall tournament of the 
Kenton Gun Club; $75 or more added money. K. P. Johnson, 
Sec’y-Treas, : . 

Oct. 21-22.—Sistersville, W. Va.—Sistersville Gun Club’s target 
tournament. Bower, Sec’y. 

Oct. 21-23.—Spirit Lake, ta.—Klein & Burmeister’s fall tourna- 
ment. , 

Oct, 22-23.—Crawfordsville, Ind.—Crawfordsville Gun Club’s tour- 
nament. M., Stillwell, Sec’y. 

Oct. 2426.—Bisbee, Ariz.—Tenth annual tournament of the 
Arizona State Sportsmen’s Association. M. J. a Sec’y. 

Oct. 29-30.—Raleigh, N. C.—Two days’ shoot of the Raleigh Gun 
Club; $100 added each day. R. T. Gowan, Sec’y. 

Oct. 30-31—Dalton, O.—Annual fall tournament of the Dalton 
Gun Club. Ernest F. Scott, Captain. — 

Nov. 27.—Ossining, N. Y.—Thanksgiving Day tournament of the 
Westchester County Trapshooters’ League under the auspices of 
the Ossining Gun Club. 

Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club target shoot, every Satur- 


da: 3 

Chicago, Iil.—Garfield Gun Club’s target shoot, every Saturday 
afternoon. Grounds, West Monroe street and Fifty-second avenue. 
Dr, J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 











DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The many friends of the sterling shooter, Mr. J. A. R. Elliott, 
will conely sympathize with him, while rejoicing that it vas no 
worse. e following, taken from the Cincinnati Enquircr, of 
Oct. 1, explains itself: “J. A. R. Elliott, the champion w.ng shot 
of the world, is himself badly win and a patient at the Seton 
Hospital on West Eighth street, where he yesterday submitted to 
a painful operation at the hands of Dr. L. Russell. His afflic- 
tion is directly-due to his profession of a shooter, and has been 
several years in developing. About two months ago, while at his 
home in Kansas City, Mo., Mr. Elliott noticed that ev: time he 
raised his rifle to his shoulder the shock would cause a slight pain, 
increased many times when the weapon was di i Submit: 
ting himself to Dr. Russell for examination, the physician soon 
discovered that a fibroid tumor had dev immediately over 
the clavicle. This tumor formation was caused by the recoil of the 

, Mr. Elliott estimating that-he had fired the weapon over 
F006 times durin, Ge rey The task of removing the tumor was 
entirely successful, and-Mr, Elliott will soon be able to compete 
in tournaments again.” n 


The ingconents in 
homes at Rockaway Park, I I., have 
of the Oceanic Rod‘and Gun Club, formerly the Cuckoos, thet it 
is uncertain whether or not the club will hold any more 
its old grounds. A meeting of the club will be held im a f 
to definitely settle the point, 








Oct. 11, 1902.] 


The Ki O., Gun Club for ite tournament of Oct. 21 and 22 
has . eta of twelve tar a events, alike each day, nine at 


15 targets, two at 20 targets, and one at 26 targets, $25 being added 
to the latter on the first day, and $40 on the second day for those 
who have shot through the day’s programme. Total, targets; 


$20 entrance. All known 90 per cent. men barred from purses, but 
may shoot for a high average prize of $10. Lunch served on 
ounds. Targets, 2 cents. Ammunition and guns shipped to 
P. Johnson will be delivered on the grounds free of charge. 
Shooting commences at 9 o’clock. Magautrap and expert traps. 
The secretary is Mr. A. G, Merriman. 


William A. Stuart, of Brooklyn, L. I., died in the Hotel St. 
George, in that city, on Sept. 30, in the sixty-fifth year of his 
age, Although an invalid many years, his death was unexpected, for 
he had contemplated moving soon into a new home, which he had 
purchased in Flatbush, a section of Brooklyn. He was a member 
of the old Fountain Gun Club, and the New Utrecht Gun Club, 
in the shoots of which he actively participated, particularly those 
which were held at Interstate Park. He was of a quiet, amiable 
disposition, and was highly esteemed by a host of friends, who 
will profoundly mourn his loss. 


The tournament of the North Side Gun Club, of Alaheny, Pa., 
Oct. 1 and 2, had high guns as follows: First oy: atson, of 
Sewickly, with 162 out of 175; second, Fleming, of Pittsburg, with 
156; pabkanees and Shaner, of New Castle, third and fourth re- 
spectively, with 155 and 152. On the second day Mr. L, B, Fleming 
was high with 157 out of 175; Kelsey, second, with 155; Atkinson, 
third, with 152; Deniker, fourth, with 150, 


On Sept. 29, the first day of the Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, given for the Lewistown, Ill., Gun Club, Mr. Tom Marshall 
was high with 166 out of 180; Mr. Guy Burnside was second with 
164; third, Messrs. J. L. Head and A. C, Connor tied on 163. On 
the second day Mr. Connor was first with 162; Mr. B. Lewis second 
with 158; Mr. E, B. Coe third with 149. 


¥, 


Mr. J. S. Wright informs us that he will give a live-bird shoot 
at the Hudson Driving Park, N. J., at a date to be announced later. 
He will endeavor to hold it in the latter part of this month. He 
states that the birds will be first class, and that no irregular shoot- 
ing will be allowed. Lunch can be obtained on the grounds. The 
»rogramme will be arranged on popular lines, and will be pub- 
lished in the near future. e 


The daily press recounts the death of Maj. E. P. McKissick, of 
Asheville, N. C., which occurred suddenly at Norfolk, Va., Sept. 
28. He was specially known in the trapshooting world in connec- 
tion with several pleasant trapshooting tournaments given by him 
at Asheville, sometimes jointly with Col. J. T. Anthony, of 
Charleston, N.C. » 


In a conversation last week, Mr. S. M. Van Allen, of Jamaica, 
L. I.,’informed us that he would start for Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 5, on 
a business trip. He will do more or less shooting while in that 
section, and as he is one of the most skillful shots, he will give a 
gcod account of himself, whether in competition at targets or live 
birds. » 


The first shoot of the Crescent Athletic Club’s season, 1902-3, 
took place on the club grounds at Bay Ridge, L, I., last Saturday, 
and was honored with a good attendance, notwithstanding that the 
weather was cloudy and betimes rainy. Dr. J. J. Keyes established 
the first claim on the October cup with a score of 48. 


x 


Mr. R. T. Gowan, secretary of the Raleigh, N. C., Gun Club, 
writes us as follows: “I must have made a mistake in writing you 
about our shoot on Oct. 29 and 30. It should have been $100 added 
each day, which makes considerable difference. It will attract 
more shooters.” » 


Mrs, Frank E. Butler (Annie Oakley) started recently on a 
theatrical tour in the West. She has the leading part in a play, 
the chief incident of which is some skillful shooting, which saves 
the day. We heartily wish her success. 


Mr. L. B. Fleming, of Pittsburg, retained possession of the 
bronze medal, emblematic of the championship of Western Penn- 
sylvania, defeating the challenger, Mr. W. L. Harper, by a score 
of 90 to 82. e 


In the shoot of the South Side Gun Club, of Newark N. J., 
on Saturday of last week, Mr. I. Terrill won in the Troisdort 


trophy event, 
— * BernarpD WATERS. 





Handicaps. 


Tue following, from Mr. H. D. Kirkover, of Fredonia, N. Tw 
is of general interest, as it concerns the withdrawal of a fine 
amateur from general shooting competitions, and contains a 
manly expression of conviction. He writes us as follows: |. ’ 

“You ask if the report of my withdrawal from competing in 
trapshooting is true. It is, and it isn’t. I shall continue to shoot 
pigeons at the clubs in the vicinity of New York and Phila- 
delphia, and possibly in Canada, and may occasionally attend a 
large target tournament where all stand at I6yds., but as far as 
handicap target tournaments are concerned, I will get my pleas- 
ure reading the reports in the sporting press. It would be all 
O. K., if there was a governing body to control trapshooting and 
the handicapping of contestants, but where this is all left to the 
local clubs, why, more or less ‘injustice’ is liable to creep in 

“Last week Field and Fancy — a photo of Mr. Ed Rike, 
and with it a short biographical sketch. He gives his reasons for 
disliking the present system of handicaps and division of moneys, 
and I heartily agree with him, only personally would like all 
moneys in all trapshooting events to go to the high guns. There 
would be plenty of shooters who would enter, and if the masses 
are to be catered to, let the shooters be divided into classes. 

“The only persons deriving remuneration from trapshooting are 
the manufacturers of guns and ammunition. I don’t blame them 
for wanting large fields in the tournaments, but personally I pre- 
er quality to quantity. 

. twill ioe Scaees with any field, and when it is demonstrated 
to me that I am not eligible or am a ‘has been,’ I will step 
down and out, and watch the other boys, — ? 

“When I was serving my spore at the trapshooting 
game every man had to put up his mone and take a chance even 
up with the best of them. At pigeons it was high guns, and at 
targets class shooting, all at léyds. For a long time the chance 
was all I was able to take, but as time rolled by I became pro- 
ficient enough to break a straight occasionally, but by that time 
the moneys were cut up so that the best I received was less than 
the amount the fellow drew down who dropped in the fourth or 
fifth hole. I know from experience that the only shooters that are 
money winners the year round are the paid representatives, and 
they earn all they receive, and more, too. 

“Now the sweepstake feature of target tournaments, as con- 
ducted to-day, is a farce, and I am in favor of abolishing it 
altogether, and in its place substituting trophy or prize events, 
high guns to win. 

fin * conclusion would like to ask if there is a game to-day in 
which the novice is given a better chance than the seasoned con- 
sistent performer, or where hard-earned skill is obliged to give 
way to the crude, uncertain beginner. ‘ 

“This will undoubtedly convey to you my opinion of target- 
shooting and my reason for practically withdrawing from same.” 





Cinctanati Gun Club. 


Cincinnati, O., Oct, 4.—In the sixth contest for the Troisdorf 
medals, Gambell, Faran and Osterfeld tied in Class A. Class B 
medals were won by Barker. The contestants, distance handicaps 
and scores were as follows: Gambell 9) 4, Faran (18) 44, Oster- 
feld (19) 44, Baker (17) 44, Dreihs (6) 43, Herman (16) 43, Mc- 
Bynard (18) 41, McB. (16) 40, Capt. (17) 40, Coleman (20) 39, Van 
Ness 9). 89. Randail (18) 38, Ahlers (21)' 81, Block (is) 37, Jay 
Bee oD 31, Medico (21) 36, Corry g 34, Ward Cs 34, Ackley 

(16) 34, Steinman (18) %4, See (20) gy 33, h (14) W, 

Miles (17) 29, J. Steinman (18) 27, Nye (20) 26, Jones (19) %, 
_ Schneider ( 17) 17. ; ee 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Chamber Sizes for all Bores. 


Tue Gunmakers’ Association has added to the good work it has 
done in ‘the past in connection with the standardization of car- 
tridge and chamber sizes by issuing a series of dimensions for the 
bores not previously dealt with. We give in tabulated form the 
figures which are now put forward and issued for general circula- 
tion among the gun trade. It will be noticed that the chamber 
sizes for 12, 16, and 20 bores have been altered by comparison with 
what were previously issued, the reason for the change being that 
the Association has endeavored to make all the chambers conform 
with the following rules: 

1. That the length of the chamber (A) equal the nominal length 
of the case for which it is constructed. 

2. That the front end of the chamber (B) be a constant dimen- 
sion in all chambers of the same nominal gauge. 

3. That all shotgun chambers shall have a uniform taper of 
-005in. in every inch of length, 

4. That the diameter of rim (D) shall be one-ninth greater than 
the diameter of the front end of the chamber (B), with a mini- 


mum difference between (C) and (D) of .0®in. (D = B+ *) 


5. That the depth of rim recess (E) shall equal one-twelfth of the 
diameter of the front end of the chamber ¢B), with a minimum 


depth of ,050in, © ">. 


6. That the wall of the rim recess and the wall of the chamber 


be eo by an arc of a circle (F) having a radius equal to one 
half the difference between the diameter of the rim (D) and of the 
chamber under the rim (C). (F 22%. 
ENLARGED © WWW WOW 8 
VIEW oF RIM) op—-\S \ 
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The changes involved are, as a rule, of small moment, amount- 
ing as they do to less than .005in, where diameters are concerned. 
For instance, the old diameter of the rim of the 12-bore was stated 
at .882, whereas it now stands at .886. The size of the head was 
811, which remains as before for the 2%in. case, but has been in- 
creased to .812 and .813 for the 2%in. and 3in. cases respectively, the 
diameter at the front end of the chamber remaining .798 as heretofore. 
The rim thickness has been reduced from .074 to .067, which is a 
change that is likely to be of advantage, as the old size was, if any- 
thing, on the large side, allowing for effects of wear causing a 
slight rounding off of the edge upon which the cartridge takes 
its bearing. 

The most serious change is, however, concerned in the alteration 
of the length of the chamber. The first rule, as above quoted, ac- 
counts for this divergence. We are not sure exactly how things 
stand with regard to this last-named alteration. The present card, 
unlike its predecessor, does not contain the registered acceptance 
of the sizes by the ammunition manufacturers, and so large an 
alteration in the length of the cartridge is bound to create dif- 
ficulties unless special steps are taken to prevent the same hap- 
pening. The guns at present in use have been constructed with 
chambers 2.56in. long, and a proposal that in future 2.5in. should 
be the figure involves an excess of chamber length amounting to 
.06, which is practically 1-16in. It is generally agreed that the Nest 
shooting is only to be obtained from guns when chambers closely 
approximate to the length of the cartridge case intended for them, 
and to produce a change of this character is open to objection in 
that it sacrifices the efficiency of the shooting to a slavish following 
of an empirical rule. 

The cartridge maker, on the other hand, will also be affected by 
the change, especially in view of the want of common action that 
is likely to result from the absence of a pocenery indorsement. 
By inference, the minimum size of the chamber is the maximum 
size of the cartridge, and hence if the cartridge is materially shorter 
than the maximum size, and the toleration of the chamber also 
works at the extreme limit, the difference between the two is likely 
to be much more than is desirable. Then again, the whole ques 
tion of cartridge loading is materially affected by a shortening of 
the case by an amount representing the thickness of a medium 
card wad. The cartridge loading of the present day is based upon 
the existing length of cartridge, and although, as we pointed out in 
our last issue, there is space to spare with the short charges of shot 
that are now popular, the loading instructions which are used by 
the trade are based upon the greater length of case, so that it would 
be necessary, where standard charges are used, to obtain the extra 
space by greater compfession of the charge, by altering the wad- 

ing, or by reducing the amount for turning over. All these 
changes are of a kind which are likely to cause trouble unless made 
in simultaneous agreement by all concerned, and there is no evi- 
dence that this agreement exists at the present time. Of course, 
the actual effect of a chamber shortened to the new sizes on a 
2 9-16ths cartridge is largely regulated by the form of the cone 
adopted; but assuming that the cone is %4in. in length, there will 
be a total reduction from the front of the chamber to the bore of 
the barrel of .069in., which would make a constriction of .008in. 
at the mouth of the case, with the turnover opened out. This 
may not appear to be a very large amount, but, on the other hand, 
it is against the principle of harmony between cartridge case and 
chamber. Our columns have frequently contained evidence of the 
danger to the gun and the bad shooting that results from firing 
pigeon cases in a game gun. The pigeon case is 3-l6in. longer than 
the game cartridge case; it would seem that an error amounting to 
one-third of this amount must still contain objectionable features. 
Of course, there is no question as to the unsatisfactory results 
that would be bound to follow in the case of guns bored to the 
new sizes with a square or very nearly square cone when fired 
with the longer cartridge cases. Under these circumstances, we 
hardly feel prepared to adopt the new length suggested for the 
nominal 2%%in, chamber until there is more complete evidence that 
Se sane will be generally accepted by gunmakers and cartridge 
oaders. 

We think that the several diameters and thicknesses of rim may 
be accepted without demur at the present time, though, of course, 
there are in several instances changes of an almost revolutionary 
character. For instance, some cartridges have had dispropor- 
tionately large rims, while with others they have been so small as 
to make satisfactory extraction almost an impossibility. The 24- 
bore cartridge as ordinarily supplied has a rim thickness of about 
2080, and a rim diameter of .750. According to the new rule, these 
have been altered so that the first measurement becomes .054, and 
the other .722. The 20-bore, on the other hand, has erred on the 
opposite extreme, the usual thickness being about .054 and the 
diameter .743, these now being .057 and .761 respectively. In the 
case of the 20-bore cartridge the change cannot cause any con- 
siderable difficulty on account of the facility with which guns with 
unduly small rim recesses may be opened out, but, as metal cannot 
be added, it is possible that, if the ammunition manufacturers adopt 
the new sizes for the 24--bore, it may be necessary for the next 
few years to make cartridges of two patterns, so that the old guns 
— not be rendered obsolete. 

There is very little to say in explanation of the general rules 
that have been laid down for controlling the sizes of the different 
bores of the chamber. The basis of the whole calculation is the 
nominal diameter of each caliber of barrel as recognized by the 
roof houses. The diameter of a 12-bore barrel is, for instance, 
.{29in., and the walls of the 12-bore cartridge case are, as a rule, about 
030 thick. The external diameter of a cartridge case which is 12- 
bore internally would therefore be .789in. Allowing about ten- 
thousandths of an inch to permit the easy entry of the cartridge, 
it will be seen that the mouth of the chamber would need to be 
about .79in. diameter, which is in close agreement with the size 
specified in the accompanying table. The bore of the barrel being 
therefore a fixed quantity, and the mouth of the chamber being 
determined by the thickness of the cartridge tube, the next dimen. 
sion to fix is the diameter of the chamber at the breech. It is an 
accepted principle of gunmaking that the chamber shall be in the 
form of a straight taper, so that when the cartridge has been 
slightly withdrawn in the process of extraction it shall be an easy 
fit, so as to facilitate extraction. Experience has shown that a 
taper of .013in. in the 24%4in. chamber is quite sufficient to provide 
the necessary freedom for extraction, and Rule 3 states this taper 
as .005 for every lin. of length. By adopting a unitorm taper of 
this kind the work of the gunmaker is greatly facilitated, because 
he is thereby enabled to adjust his chamber tool making lathes 
and grinders to the universal taper, so that the need for constant 
readjustment is ob With the old sizes for 12, 16, and 2- 


A 








bere cartridges this convenience was not recognized, so that the 
machines had to be readjusted according to the taper required for 
any given caliber or length of cartridge. It is in this connection 
that the new sizes merit full’ recognition, though, of course, we 
must still maintain our reservation with ougeed 
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The Lehigh Rod and Gun Club. 
Oct. 


BETHLEHEM, Pa., 
day was fine, and 
humor. 

In the shoot-off Mr, 
pump gun. Daudt 
M. H. R. fifth, Peifle 
Huff thirteenth, 
sixteenth, 


S. 


. sixth, 
Benner ninth, Englert tenth, Fr 


Sobers 


Murfy won third high average. 


Events: 

Targets: 
Daudt 
Keller 
Morfey 
MHR 
Thomas 
Hahn 
Dv Pont .... 


Benner 
Koch 
Frederick 
Deligate 
Sobers 


1 
J 


oS 








bh 


Koch 


fourteenth, 
Hankey seventeenth, Hahn, 
teenth, Murfy twentieth, Hausman twenty-first. 

Glover won first high average; Bray won 


Merchandise event, handicap: 


OE aiecs doceus 20 

DEE  coetksaces 19 7 
ere 19 7 
Oe Mssevascs 21 6 
Thomas .......z 19 16 
Dab iedieae 16 7 
Du Pont.......22 9 
Hankey ........ 19 $ 
SOO. cc scclnoed 8 
Hausman ...... 17 5 
Englert 22 4 


Peifle 


Brk. Hdep. Total. 
7 25 


“0 


3.—Appended are the scores for the 
one-day tournament on Oct. 2 on the grounds at the club. The 
all the shooters were in exceptionally good 


Glover won first prize, a Winchester 
won second, Du Pont third, Ritter fourth, 
seventh, Deitrich eighth, 
ederick eleventh, Delegate twelfth, 
Thomas 
eighteenth, Miller nine- 


/ 345 678 9 Shot 

5 15 5p 2015101520 at. Broke. 
310 51310 91314 1 95 
11 51511 9 915 130 93 
9 71611 71214 130 94 
311 715 10 10 12 16 130 102 
> 2 ee Oe Bea os 90 34 
13 31710 610 18 130 92 
ae 2 I ad. we. ce oe 70 Ay 
414 21912 913 15 13 108 
514 918 15 10 14 2 130 126 
13 718 12 10 14 14 130 104 
12 81710 613 16 130 104 
’ eh... « woe 105 83 
13 7 16 15 10 12 16 130 110 
13 61811 71115 130 100 
7 411 3101010 130 70 
15 81915 81517 1300—s 116 
13 61712 91116 130 103 
13 .. 1412 71014 9 0 
Mad as carga <a’ 40 26 
12 81217 60 49 
ee 610 35 16 
il 20 ll 

Brk. Hdep. b 

reer 18 7 ~—_ 
MOT Ssansnced 19 6 25 
Deltticl <..6.0. 18 8 2 
| ERS EE 21 3 24 
i Eyes 17 6 23 
MEMO asia cnadoacs 20 10 25 
NE cg csaceu: 21 7 > 
MOGUL \ hcccancdas 16 10 5 
Frederick ......22 5 25 
Delegate sesceds 16 14 25 
LS rae 16 10 25 





Winchester Gun Club. 


Detroit, Mich. 
prevailing. 


broken 


Brodie won the medal in Class A with 20. 
Class B with 18, and Ford had it easy in Clas 
ing are the scores, the last event ‘being the cl 


Events: 

Targets: 
Brodie . 
Guthard 
Hitchcock 
McMath 
Roehm 
McAdam 
Ford 
Barthel 
Shiell 


At the regular shoot, Oct. 4, c iti 
‘ Z ot, . 4, conditions were 
not favorable for high scores, the air being raw gh wi 


The tie in Class B between G 
‘ uthar 
on the ten best club event scores of ia. ie ee 


1 
10 


second high average; 


year to date was not 


Guthard was high in 
s C with 20. Follow- 
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to the want of 


fifteenth, Brey 


and a high wind 
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Interstate at Lewistown. 


Lewistown, Ill., Oct. 1—The closing tournament of the Inter- 
state Association series for the season of 1902, scheduled for 
Lewistown,-Ill., Sept, 29 and 30, is a thing of the past, and what 
is better, success can be written up against it. This applies to it 
in all senses. ‘ 

The attendance, from an Interstate Association standpoint, was 
very good, over forty different shooters being present, and of this 
number but two were manufacturers’ agents. eside the shooters, 
there was a good-sized crowd of spectators. The_tournament was 
the first big event conducted by the Lewistown Gun Club, and it 
made a record which places it well up in the line of progressive 
gun clubs, 

The second day of the tournament was not so well attended as 
the first. When the sport began in the morning, rain was falling, 
and after the rain ceased it biew; but it did not deter the sports- 
men from continuing the sport of the day before, and they banged 
away as if it was the fairest day ever seen. . 

The visiting shooters expressed themselves as highly pleased 
with the new club house and shooting grounds of the Lewistown 
Gun Club; the light is good and the background enables a con- 
testant to see his targets clearly as they rise from the traps. 

The evening of the first day the local club entertained its guests 
with a smoker, which was deemed quite a pleasure by the visiting 
sportsmen, and evidently enjoyed by them. 

Much of the success of the tournament was due to the efforts of 
Messrs. McCumber, Maguire, Sharrets and Strode, the committee 
who had immediate charge of same. 

The scores of both days follow: 


First Day, Sept. 29. 








Events: 12345678 910 ‘Total 

Targets: 15 20 15 20 25 15 2015 2015 Broke. 
H Baker ; pebebeeeean 12 16 13 16 201416141715 = 158 
H H McCumber ip enn anik 15 16 11 18 22 15 18 14 18 14 161 
C H Bockwitz.. > eee'eses» 12 19 13 19 21 13 18 12 18 15 159 
A C Connor. bb sb nuns Veweuyaeh 14 20 13 18 19 14 20 13 20 12 163 
J R Maguire........ .eeeee 11 14 10 18 21:13:18 14:19 18 151 
EEL oak A vexcpavtvevesacd 12 19 15 17 24 13 18 14 19 15 166 
G Burnside . seseveees 1417 15 18 21 14 19 13 20 13 164 
F Ellett : pebehyessweae 14 16 13 16 21 15 17 18 17 18 155 
2 fe Ree ss FP Ee EF Re E: 148 
(a, I. 6s ccnnpeestntene 12 17 14 16 17 14 16 12 18 12 148 
I LL, Head........sccccccccovccee Ab 17 13 18 M 16 16 14 D8 163 
DOS BEBE, wn cn viavicctecvdecnd once DED sb, onto 29 8S ae-be 20 25 
J J Burns See Oe 2008 cs. Oss BD ts os 71 
J F Rains..... eee | eer. See 
T Snyder ... Ee 16191317 ..1216....18 10 
N Painter nareid eee | Ne 46 
oe ee eee 13 11 .. 16 22 13 15 14 15 14 33 
J C Cleveland... soocccee HIB TZ.. .. UBB WY 113 
D Pettman ees ho heehee nee 810 7 > a 2S be an 88 25 
We Ge BEER. ccc ccccrccvcccses 5 ae co ts et ae 69 
— OB Me eee : .121720 81612 15 12 112 
J L Eggert.. : emia il.... SBME DS 67 
J C Thompson. ; 15 19 22 14 18 13 19 14 134 
DS Ray ; cpap sshaveen co bs ce Se ee ae ce 20 
Sy OE. wsesexs ; ienehben ‘sae ee Oe ee 51 
J Raker iniguiinavtn seuebetousd 11 19 22 12 17 15 19 15 128 
F L Hummel... reshee. 20’ ee.en, Bae 0 ae pe eb ab 16 
7 Re acsecccsseces scpnahd ne 26. ve an en ae ae 68 
D D Keefover. seeebeebenenun, a0 oe be oe on GE an Ee ae 50 
Se, MED ic paodavecensecse npbcn' dp ke eehe» eat Ee Oh eee a ee 47 
By Ek CMDs cccvncaweceptocsbsns’ co np cc 00 ,do Bis ve 0s os 8 
a a eee 22 
Be RES. coax 0s uae : : ae eecen os be EE 25 
Se CRERRET voccvercvescececocecce v0 2e ke AS’ 05. Oeste 2 
yg fa ree ee ee ee ee 5 
OE <p ic unesdaesbaies ws 50 03.06 os we os .c0 Oe 25 
GB Wel)y 6. cccc0se 13 13 

Second Day, Sept. 30. 

Events 12346678 9 10 Total 

Targets 15 20 15 20 25 15 2015 2015 Broke. 
T Marshall . 14171217 2110171212 14 146 
ES, scocenswascbveveentt 12 18 12 17 22 11 16 14 20 15 157 
Sy: BD) AAD. bs <n5ssesncsecneresses 12 16 13 15 21 13 16 12 19 12 149 
i EP Mis pnsseucsesvsesestwess 7 15 14 16 23 11:16 13 16 11 140 
at CI sevsonasacscavesaausce Wwil2isWli2i2.... 100 
7 ir i ccs keceneguhenwiesat 913 816..11..11..M 82 
eee 1118141722 811 8.. 109 
DF BOWES ocnccvsscccccsvsccens DID se cb ab o6 6s > 28 29 24 
ee MTL «sche cwncckessssee 13 17 12 16 24 13 20 14 18 15 162 
ae . ee eS Pe 55 
Be GemD bell... cccvccocsocccocs: Don AB ED so ED co. Eh os SB 7 
i cacsnhsisckeeophencsshe DID Eh TD OR on on oe 64 
TEE Riccuancuvsovsobeeacenas 12 171319 231217122013 158 
Re 12171217 ..1418...... 90 
ED odancgghovewasessveness PE Ee Perr 46 
TS cacctnhs ceeskeaseeeksen Eh ov 4 ae ke O 0s os 43 
OE nic ds eceneepabbevnenh 7171415 221220 91315 144 
NN Wi7M18241613413 146 
DPB necccscccerennccccessecs os 13 912... 8 .. oe oo 0 42 
i Uh MEM s 5 icncéenseeenenane; a0 7 Gaus Vs 18 
Rn © Ben shveb a0 s6 bee 15 
Se  Gcacuvcessepsnesssss se Se 2 Ee BR ce o0.e6 co ve 48 
iP TE ach espebessevsesanese se 16  .. 42 
TP DED ccabeaneevscepesvcen 0b a D ap sv ee op ep 00 oe 8 
Es) MR bckecdakboaovnpesceay 56 o8 Reiuwnww iat 62 
Uy DED sonnérneeneopssoetasdns ob +5 BD os an oo BB Boe F 39 
ee GOO a eee a 12 
SP TE <cccetbunpebasersead ap 08. so 66 on: Geib inoue 19 
PINE. onhashstchochstosuvese. Sv &%>we 56 Ww 10 


North Side Gun Club Tournament. 


PirtspurG, Pa., Oct, 4.—The fall tournament of the North Side 
Gun Club, of Allegheny, Pa., closed Thursday night, Oct. 2, and 
while the attendance was not quite as large as expected, the shoot 
was the best held in Pittsburg or vicinity for a number of years. 

The first day of the shoot opened with extremely bad weather, 
and it rained and blew most of the day, which undoubtedly kept 
down the attendance. 

The visiting shooters were well pleased with the tournament, 
and the North Side Gun Club wishes to state that they never had 
the pleasure of entertaining a more gentlemanly lot of shooters. 

The trade was represented by J. T. Skelly, Howard Sergeant, 
W. M, Annette, Chas. G. Grubb, Robt. Hunter, J. R. Hull and 
Chas. North, 

The cashier’s office was in charge of L. Lautenslager, W. M. 
Annette and 1. W. Morrow, and these gentlemen certainly did 
their work to perfection. 

Chas. G. Grubb, Howard Sergeant and Chas. North worked 
from morning until night both days, and the North Side Gun 
Club wishes to thank all these gentlemen for their able assistance. 

Owing to the lateness of some of the out-of-town shooters reach 
ing Pittsburg, shooting was not started until 11 o'clock the first 
day However, the programme was finished by 5 o'clock, and 
about 5,000 targets were trapped. 

rhe magautrap and bluerocks were 
thrown about 5dyds. The second day shooting started promptly 
at 9:30 A. M., and the last event finished by 4 o'clock. Over 
10,0) targets were thrown during the two days 

The first day, Watson, of Sewickley, was high gun with 162 out 


used, and the targets were 


of 175. Fleming, of Pittsburg, second with 156. Atkinson, of 
New Castle, third, with 155, and Shaner, oi 


New Castle, fourth 
with 152 


High score for second day was made by L. B. Fliemin 
with 157 out of 175. Kelsey won second with 156; Atkinson thir 
with 152, and Deniker fourth with 150. 

The high average for the two days was won by L. B. Fleming, 
of Pittsburg, with a total of 313 out of 350. Watson, of Pittsburg. 
second with 311; Atkinson, of New Castle, third with 307, and 
Kelsey fourth with 304. Fleming also retains the bronze medal 
and title of champion of Western Pennsylvania, beating W. 
Harper, the challenger, by the score of 9 to 82. The race was 
shot on the second day at 100 bluerocks. 

Wenona, the celebrated rifle and revolver expert, shot in the 
sweepstakes, and did very fitte work. She also gave a marvelous 
exhibition of rifle and révoiver shooting. In a special event, the 


second, at 5 pairs, Wenona won first money alone by breaking 
$ out of 10 targets. 


the 


Oct. 5, First Day. 


Events 1234667 8 9 % Total 
Targets Sees 16 20 15 Broke. 
CE. on. chsh iestensenheumens 14 $ 13 19 149713371218 ‘155 
Mocre . ee 11171420101712381818 15 
_pheher ogy conesenne sep seerrceees BUUBDMEBINUD W 











141813201219 156 
11151215.... 12, 
1218 9181420 149 
dab veacvberessn dive MGs 101414121216 127 
12217 8161114 126 
11171321319 = 137 
4 15 18 13 18 15 19 162 
Deniker .. 11 111513151115 136 
Brown ” 11 17 13 18 13 18 142 - 
OY Sic vised dak nt door punese 14 16 11 17 12 14 14 16 11 19 144 
Frost 12 18 13 17 12 17 11 13.12 18 143 
Kiser 816 9121313 918 $17 123 
Knode 9 13 10 15 13 16 14 16 13 19 138 
TD iscvesesyececuneutees 915 13 16111711101018 130 
ofl rt eer eT 10 15 13 14 11 11 14:15 12:16 130 
EROUIPOOR o.cccccveksorscoveness 1416 1116131613131217 141 
North 8141414111612 17 9.. 115 
Taylor 912 88 99710 8 8 S8 
SD Sol cence titbpiue ccbsbees 6 oe ha 1s we Shien ae 6 
MD? ssesiaébdnsesvese tubes’ as 11 611 8 $9 610011 3 
Lib dvs 0s deeuanhvsasicone 12151119 9 14 10 17 14 18 149 
MEE, déntanen oc che be 13 18 13 17 1013 .. .. 84 
TN (ciiuts echie pp ens oivawth® bk 11. 3S BB ns.26 a a> 48 
SL icndesacesiche <ipesmatepensin: a .171314141910 9 96 
DEE - -saistntes sibspanesaspenehe okt - Wil 8 >. 33 
SOD. dak tcses ophureddebtickes ob os) ob Ok 8 Ss ae 32 
SE: -sssecsns . ae See «. 61 
SE DbaGbseondebssvecae boxavene (es: Ehisn of 1213 15.... 40 
SE see ecGics chuludissat chan id.ae i bbcae 13 714 34 
ge ee eet ee 11 Ww 16 37 
DEE atbowdvincechssysvakeccgumsbogctn, te 41014.. 3s 
Brandt i i = Por 18 
EE can haley ca ibs eh'Scieseashws dk) oe beh a5. oo Tee 77 
PML o. secsgtuhenesyend ete © scves 13 
SE Rigwninspsvisersaewedeute 66 "bs "ox: 0e , 4 9 23 
MSUEMIDED: covevowseseeesecesessene 7 it @ WwW 


The second day’s programme consiste 
as yesterday. 


O.t. 2. Sead Dar. 


Events: ° BRE 





23 5 6 78 9 WW Total 
Targets: 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 15 20 20 ~Broke 
DEREEO Gadcvevecsvrexvees> owes 11 16 15 18 15 16 13 13 20 15 152 
BOOTS cesecoveccscccscncesss 11 18 12 18 13 18 13 11 17 18 149 
SEE ininaticebadied 13 14 13 20 12 19 12 13 15 18 149 
DE ecpunsubdeenavessdncdens 13 19 14 17 11 20 14 14 18 17 57 
ET didkspusvusseasuesexbseeee8 10151217 71715141418 140 
PA: ostcbcicestharnesensk<s sek 61111 18 1116 9141514 125 
DE Kcdustiutws vbakeeceks¥shsou 12 19 11 17 1416 9 14 18 18 148 
DE ropbadiavacewbhudeces basen 11161916 9 1412 13 1614 131 
SED umetuasischsscsus 14 16 13 15 12 15 10 9 19 16 139 
ERED evan ccwessecssbsnvescsex 12 19 13 14 14 19 13 14.17 15 1») 
OEE cecccscnecssese 9 16 12 19 14 18 14 15 14 14 147 
DED webssannbcederenesesevade 13 19 12 16 14 17 14 13 19 18 155 
DEE  siincsobwhecasbiescncabal 12 14 13 20 13 19 11 13 17 17 149 
DE ananusssseerusebssatedoue 15 14 10 16 12 11 12 12 13:16 126 
SP Gisvanbutstecs coccocces 13 16 11:16 1119 9 13 17 15 139 
PT cocvscceses veeceeeee 1014 7161315 911 13 16 126 
DEED: Kctavtees.ceboncvatees 1014 914191413 91314 120 
Pe peseesone 12141017 615131210.. 109 
TE vosseressysess --»-5 912 914101110 913 11 106 
DR ~ beutorshotestnscccerss De: Oe ch Bi eeED ce. cx xs 51 
Sn’ Ucatinviavenss beesiansoieanan 915 8111216.... sm 69 
eae --»- 1110 5 711 8 7 91214 99 
BOUT Sonsvccbssevencheccdesseces 910 612 810 9113 9 96 
SEN’ Se ncscnsecss Pe ee ee Een a8, v0 63 
 psvepbevsovess 2 ee one 2s “en oe 66 
SEM’ eeSGcssbicencnyn ss 8 16 11 16 11 15 14 18 109 
ers ey MCP oe ta ak an 5) 
GEE scetbesd sce jeseve snacks kil on 10 18 10 15 11 15 17 19 115 
ET an phbbus bobensessexee noeeyen eh oe SDE ee ae 105 
SEED ‘kph étenaddeuekss SaVesae en as ba eer aE wa 59 
Johnston sis > ais ee aie a at alate aoe 6 3 
BE sescess ae ER ES om0e 52 
Henderson . 01115 14 » 
ee ee . 10 10 18 18 a6 
EE nivesavanrcewsns ; De s< ds: 40.se 24 
Tn: vpeptepnse wet i Sane wa ke a ae 8 
SCHIMMET 2. cccccese psstensousbes: ee bina wa. aah oe 27 
ND .ccubGeesocshstanvcce ss sakes =e 29 
ET sadchslondhentsbcscevkoase. 65 odm 8 22 
McFadden sisekewaes ahi ee se. oh laelant cel one S 
SCROOMAR .<ccccece. pusconshde be a3. ou. oe oe ak cee Se 22 
REE ae Eciabt Skies. oun : os She 27 
Pool > as bo 400s) 00 ee 16 
Wenona pembbbetekiveisonseee. on 0: as’ 3h: ou: o>: dh. kouke re 13 
EE vasevovensesss» ene 14 14 


Notes of the Shcot 

L. V. Byer, of Rochester, N. Y., was suffering from a severe 
cold and was obliged to leave for home after the first day. 

Howard Sergeant was so busy that he had no time to talk 

There may be better referees than Charley Glancey 
never seen them. 

Joe Taylor, John Kiser and Alf. Hamilton were “clean off” in 
their shooting, but stayed in the game from start to finish. 

Charlie Grubb found plenty of time to talk business, 
never allowed a squad to delay the game. 

Billy Kinser says he did not win the bronze medal, but had as 
much sport as any shooter on the grounds. . 

New Castle was well represented by Shaner, Moore, Atkinson 
and Agnew. 

Jim Skelly wore a 7 by 9 smile when his powder won high average 
and captured the bronze medal. 


Come again, boys; the North Side Club is always glad to see 
you, 


but we have 


but he 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


Crescent Athletic Club. 


Bay Ridge, L. I., Oct. 4.—The opening shoot of the Crescent 
Athletic Club’s season, was held to-day on the beautiful grounds 
of the club at Bay Ridge. The competition began merrily and 
strong as to numbers, Dr. J. J, Keyes established the first claim 
on the October cup with a score of 48. In a contest for a trophy 
Mr, H, M. Brigham won after a number of closely contested shoot- 
offs. 

The shooting committee, the members of which are Messrs, A. 
W. Higgins, chairman; G. A. Sykes, H. M. Brigham, T, W. Stake 
and F. B, Stephenson, awarded handicap allowances as follows: 











Targets: 2 15 10p Targets: 25 15 1p 
W W Marshall....... ee ae 0 oer 0 0 0 
FD Mand..cccsccore 7 #4 #& A M Boucher........ 5 3 
C J McDermott...... 5 3 3 H M Brigham 0 0 
W J McConville..... oe oe oO re 0 5 8 
H C Kensie......... 5 3 8 F T Bradford, ee 
H L Meyer.......... 9 5 8 H A Bourne.. 3 6 
E L Maltby......00 DS 5. GW Cases. .....2 a 
F E Mendes......... 8 4 6 CH Chapman....... . 4 4 
GS Wet: -.i 200600 G3. AR A Lcicac does 423 3 
mw L, O'Briea....:... 6 23.4 Wt Goneel......... 0 5 8 
SG Qala ss o<ss00c0 D-5 -3 W KR Peeier........ 8 4 6 
L M Palmer, Jr...... 3 1:3 J C Paulkner........ 8 47 
A W Palmer......... 0 5 6 WML Fiske, Jr...10 5 8 
Dr GE J Pool...... 3 1 3 J Se WE suBbssicacés Ww 5 s 
F C Raynor, M.D...10 5 8 JO Graham.......... a i 
1S S Remsen....... L © °8°* 3 Bo Bemock......... . 22 
By PR asi ccsivee 8 3 4 GW Hagedorn....... ie ee. 
bE Bitessiacepsae 8 4 6 DV B Hageman.... 4 2 3 
DANES» Dixpevcnnaced 10 & 7 A A Hegeman....... § 3 5 
SS PRR c snes ses 3°42 FW Bis... 10 56 8 
© Se Maes cncesé S.3 §--o 4 teeeee....... 8 & 8 
F B Stephenson.... 1 0 1 WH Holden........ 0 5 8 
G B Stephenson, Sr. 8 4 6 H Kryn 2 2 
C G Stephenson, Jr.. 2 1 1 ee 
og Ss ” “weeggra -~# 3 8 1 2 
S Sherwell, M.D..... 9 5 9 2°3 
H B Vanderveer..... ‘3 ¢ oe 
S E Vernon..........1 5 7 2 4 
H Werlemann.. 0 6 6 5 6 
V, We WRENS. on cvsciy 0 5 8 01 





Handicaps are revised monthly and are subject to change at any 
tithe. 


Both distance and allowance handicaps were used, the platform 
having been enlarged and arranged for the former, from 14 to 


yds. 


ctober cup, 5&O targets, handicap allowances added: 
—First 25— 
Al’ce. Brk. Tot’l. 
21. 2 


—Second 25— 

Al’ce. Brk. Tot’l. Total. 
Dr 4) ae 2 2. 23... 2 48 
Ww Marshall............ 6 


bu 6B 4 


















H M Brigham............. 0 MR DW 0 38 B 43 
PEE SD crcdtevnncses's : 2S. & i. SS: & 42 
W G McConville......... 5 bb @D 5 2 42 
Dr 55 TS. Deel...» .ssecsecss 3 tw 19 $3 wD B 42 
ho ee ee Ss 2 Se oe 41 
BO Sa eS 4 10 19 9 li 20 39 
eS Ee er 4 146 B® os - 3 38 
C Marshall, Jr.. 10 7 17 Ww 9 19 36 
Dr. Shepard ...... 7 8 bb 7 133 «6 35 
C J McDermott 5 Ul 16 5 Hu 16 32 
Trophy, 25 targets, handicap allowances added: 

Al’ce. Brk. Al’ce. Brk. T’l. 
Pal . ov scevvvesss 3 3B 2B MNOS conveceves 22 «024 
Faulkner .. os Dw Money 2 @B 
Brigham ........ 0 2% 2% McConville 1 2 
W Marshall..... 6 9 © CW RAER ciccecece ul @ 
C Marshall...... © bb 2 BOONETS acon essee 9 116 
BSGR covcsdbepess 4 20 24 lai. 

Shoot-off, same conditions: 

Al’ce. Brk. T’l. Al’ce. Brk. T’l. 
Brigham - 0. B.& Pp 565 visa vets 3 W@W ® 
Faulkner ....... 8 16 24 Marshall, Jr .... 10 7 17 
Marshall ........ 6 6 8 


Trophy, 25 targets, distance handicap: Brigham, 2yds., 19; 
Sykes, I6yds., 19; Money, i8yds., 18; Kryn, l6yds., 15; Marshall, 
l4yds., 15; Rhett, Myds., 15. 

Shoot-off, 5 targets: righam, 20yds., 5; Sykes, l6yds., 2, 

Trophy, same conditions: Brigham, 2yds., 22; Kryn, 16yds., 18; 
Money, 18yds., 18; Marshall, 14yds., 14; Rhett, l4yds., 13. 
trophy, 10 pairs; handicap allowances added: 

. Al’ce. Brk. T’l. 


Al’ce. Brk. T’l. 
(scubueeenwe 28 6 


Dats. ci-vvccderes 4 § 12 
I ey 2 23 SD ccecadve 0 2 B 
Marshall ....... - a TET cévccdoves 1 1 il 
Sweepstakes, 25 targets: Brigham 21, Money 18, W. Marshall 16, 
Meyer 14, Marshall, "a 


Sweepstake, same conditions: Brigham 22, Kryn 20, McConville 


20, W. Marshal! 20, Money 19, Pool 15, McDermott 12, Faulkner 11, 
Marshall, Jr., 3. 


Brooklyn Gun Club 


Brooklyn, L. I., Oct, 4.—Cloudy weather and drizzling rain be- 
times were deterrent conditions concerning trapshooting around 
New York to-day, so that the shoot of the Brooklyn Gun Club 
to-day was but lightly attended. The scores: 








Events: Bo: Boe Oo K.. (8 

Targets: 2 15 10 10 10 2B Bb 
Waters 9 9 933 ..8 
3atten 465 2 8 o 
Wright Tw os oo OR 
Newton os” a8 Ss: ss Bee 
’Caloghan ..... 3 2 he Oe be. ‘bs 
WEEE weve crvccvecct¥vesWsihscvccsevie 5 . 10 

No. 3 was at 5 pairs. 


Middletown Gun Club. 


MippLetown, N. Y., Sept. 27.—The Middletown Gun Club’s 
shoot to-day was open. A feature was a visit of the Wanderers. 
There were six events on the programme—one at 10, three at 15, 
one at 20, and one at 25 targets; 100 targets, and $5 entrance in all. 


The purses were divided by the Rose system, points 5, 3, 2 and 1. 
The 








scores: 
Events: [2 L4§-@ 8 3 
Targets: 10 15 15 15 25 15 15 
RN citi pisaany sds sahasenhdanhuateebesen 10 15 14 15 22 12 14 
Se ee eee S:. So 8 a: 
Von Lengerke 714 16 12 16 WW 
LE ERS. bashahalcatbendenan .- 9 ll 6 319 4 B 
Sy MEE i. calcbundacesawk canididebotien Koc LN cis ek Dow: Le ee 
EEL). we tendush sindininipb ares sksabetanatas 0v31.. 
EE Mew nnawaneeieh tpnenebe +o6is5%s Cabtebhs 70 ll 2 2 1 
SDS oh. svc ho's che neanasnis vedtdeouninbsine'’s 8 10 17 12 8 ll 
SEMEN “ein neskes sp icunoussunetontessagusnes IRMURiZ2LB B 
DE AGG babar oa ebpasee cet vess eee usehetire 710 129M 2 9 
RIG © Lccnbsgunbhancasounebecvesscdodh 16 10 18 
DED Sduvcuvabsecbutoakbabscdue deeookekoad 10 21 ll 
REE ( «.davocaatselwetes clévuccsestouubes a <. &% 
DEMIOMINGIN ® . ccencwewes cveevesscccsedeccdesces woe 
DOINMER ccs ccxneonivsdss DARORSLLS SARIN 8 10 
PL o00scedsubsenessbtoverashmawecsene ve 10 
Wi ENN cy deusenbeacqunudsoabes nines ile! tin shells cae Cae 
TN ‘budvueunctenihnaeavessséakenduodewbin ll 


R. M. VERNON, Sec’y-Treas. 





Central City Tournament. 


Centrat City, La., Oct. 2.—The tournament of the Wapsie Gun 
Club lasted but one day, owing to light attendance. 
rhe programme called for eight 15 and four 20 target events, open 


to all, and a medal and cup event at 25 targets each, open to 
amateurs only. 


The regular events were all handicaps. 
handicapped, and shot from the 18yd. mark. No money was 
added. Events 7 and 14 were not counted in averages. Holden, of 
Marengo, won the medal, having to shoot off a tie on 24 with 
Foley, of Nichols. They shot at 15 targets, Holden broke them 
all and won. Ford, of Central City, won the cup with 25 straight. 


Budd was the only one 








Events: 123 465 67 8 9 1011121314 

largets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 25 15 15 2015 15 2025S Av. 
RIG, BB. oo eesccces 14 14 19 13 14 18 241513 20151519 24 =.945 
| OS RARE. 12 13 17 111419 .. 18131711 1317.. 850 
Lord, 16 ... 11 1414111315 ..12 914141116. -800 
Linell, 16... 11 14 18 12 14 19 23 14 11 2013 13 2. -890 
3rookman, 13 13 17 12 13 19.22 1412 1813151919 .89 
gee ee 14 12 18 13 14 19 24 12 14 19 14 1418 .. -905 
EE - icuatcetae inn Ds Gece 11 12 18 15 11 18 21 14 13 17 12 1416 .. 850 
SNE «nha nkbasinabounst WO ce OE os 50 Me os. Ga. 20-2 oeve 

No, 7 was badge contest. No. 14 was cup contest. 

Shay een HAwWKEYE. 


A correspondent, writing to a contemporary, mentioned that he 
was a regular visitor at the meetings of the F. R. C. S., and noted 
the evolution of the technical language in the way of precision 
and elegance, as follows: “In certain compound tunicates the 
atrial wall, in the egg development delimited by a pair of ecto- 
blastic invaginations, in the bud development may be formed from 
the parental endodermic branchial sac.” Certainly. We concur. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


The Southern Railway has recently issued a handsome illustrated 
pamphlet entitled “Hunting and Fishing in the South.” It pur- 
ports to describe the best localities in the South for various kinds 
of game and fish, and to give the game laws for the different 
Scuthern States. Moreover, for most of the States it gives tables 
furnishing name of town, hotels, names of guides, kinds of game, 
cost of team per day, and names of individuals from whom re- 
liable information may be obtained. The pamphlet is one which 
should be in the hands of every one intending to make a Southern 
trip this winter. It will be mailed on receipt of three cents postage, 
on application to Alex. S. Thweatt, E. P. A., 271 Broadway, New 

‘ork 





York. 


The name Cammeyer has long been famous among the shoe- 
makers of the United States. Within a few years Cammeyer has 
taken to manufacturing shooting boots and dom of all sorts and 
descriptions. Every field shooter has his own idea as to the sort 
of footgear he wishes to wear, and at Cammeyer’s he is quite sure 
to find what he requires, both as to style and material. 


Last coring, the Spruce Cabin Inn, owned by Price Brothers, of 
Canadensis, Pike county, Pa., was burned down, and many sports- 
men do not know that in order to accommodate their old friends 
and customers, Price Brothers have erected a spacious and com- 
fortable cottage on the same grounds, and are thoroughly equipped 
with dogs and guides for the season. 


There are few styles of boat for which there has been more 
demand than for the Barnega’ Tae San, 200 ee es 
is . 


t 

from its na the home of this boat at Barnegat, 
Messrs. A. F. Kilpatrick & Son, -of that place, are 

of sneak boxes, and desiring 

their yards. ’ 


shoul 


gunners 


ii 





